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“The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparencies”, at leading bookst 


882 Lerington Are... N. Y 


or T. H. McKenna, Inc., £10.50 in U.S 


SO THE WORLD MAY HEAR BETTER— 


ONOTONE, long active in practical progress toward 

better hearing, has been privileged to sponsor publi- 
cation of ““The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparen- 
cies’, probably the most graphic and complete anatomy 
of the ear ever produced. 

This book is the first to illustrate the hearing anatomy 
by the brilliant new three-dimensional transparency 
method. It was planned and written to offer the fullest 
authoritative information by Stephen L. Polyak, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy and specialist in Neuro-Anatomy 
at the University of Chicago. 

Its 20 anatomical color transparencies and over 69 
additional text illustrations, many in color, were pre- 
pared by Gladys McHugh, medical illustrator of the 
University of Chicago Clinics, and artist of the com- 
panion work, “The Human Eye in Anatomical Trans- 
parencies”’. 


The plates were painted from dissections, prepared 





functional relation to other structures of the head. 

Minutely accurate, large color paintings show both 
front and back views of a comprehensive series of ana- 
tomical sections through the head. These views are 
placed precisely one over another on successive trans- 
parent pages, thus fully revealing—for the first time in 
anatomical history—all the related anatomy of the head 
and the organs of hearing so that they may be clearly 
seen and studied. 

A second series of color transparencies portrays the 
complex organs of the middle and inner ear, magnified 
three times and similarly registered for close three: | 
dimensional study. 

It is believed that “The Human Ear in Anatomical 
Transparencies” will prove extremely valuable to schools 
and libraries for instruction and reference, and to pro 
fessional men in reviewing and explaining the anatomy 
of the ear. The sponsors further hope that this publica- 
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under the direction of Delbert K. Judd, M. D., then _ tion will assist otological research and so bring increasing 
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We Learn Slowly 


1884: Dr. Bell said that . . . of the deaf children in our institutions few were 
admitted before they were ten or twelve years old, a considerable number did not 
commence their education until they were seventeen or eighteen years of age, and a 
few made their appearance at twenty-five years of age, or even older. 

—Deaf Classes in Connection with the Public Schools, by A. G. Bell and P. G. Gillett, 
American Annals of the Deaf. 


1893: Dr. Bell . . . received many letters of inquiry from parents of deaf and 
dumb children anxious to do something for their children at home. He sent out to 
these parents copies of his article [Upon a Method of Teaching Language to a Very 
Young Congenitally Deaf Child, American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, April 1883}, 
and afterwards received notes from them stating that they were delighted with the 
progress made by their children. This, he thought, showed that a great deal could 
be done with children at a very much younger age than that at which they were ad- 
mitted to institutions for .the instruction of the deaf and dumb. A cruel wrong, he 
thought, was done to the deaf child in not teaching it language. 

—AHistories of American Schools for the Deaf: Dr. A. Graham Bell’s Private Experi- 
mental School, 1893. 


1929: The auditorily deficient child, from birth to seven years of age, is at the 
present time virtually a closed book. This dearth of knowledge about auditorily de- 
ficient children in these early ages indicates a field of research which is almost new. 
With but few exceptions, existing schools for the deaf take children at the age of seven 
or eight. When we consider the stress now being placed upon the significance of the 
early years in general development, and the increasing recognition throughout the 
medical, psychological and educational fields of the importance of adequate handling 
of the child in these years, it seems astounding that there should be such a great gap in 
our knowledge . . . . The Conference recommends the establishment of a nursery 
school for deaf children, as the necessary basis for a systematic and comprehensive 
study of the problems of the early period of life. 


—Research Recommendations of the Second Conference on Problems of the Deaf and 


the Hard of Hearing, National Research Council, 1929. 


1938: A child is rarely said to be deaf before the age of two years... . As a 
rule, it is not until he reaches the age at which he should normaily respond to speech, 
. but fails to do so, that an opinion about his deafness can be given with any degree of 
certainty. . . . This book as a whole is the strongest plea which the writers can make 
for the earliest possible detection and alleviation, through education, of deafness in 
children. 

—The Handicap of Deafness, 1. R. and A. W. G. Ewing, 1938. 


1944: Gramaphone recordings of the vocalization of deaf infants up to age one 
year are indistinguishable from similar recordings of infants whose hearing is un- 
impaired. But even during this first year the existence of deafness needs to be ascer- 
tained. Experiment has shown that skilled training can do much to conserve normal 
voice habits, once the need for it is known. It has also proved possible to begin to 
develop in children of two years and under the capacity to comprehend speech through 
lip reading, or better still, where partial hearing exists, through hearing combined with 
lip reading. We would urge that both these forms of training should be initiated 
while the deaf baby is most dependent and in closest physical contact with mother or 
nurse. 

—The Ascertainment of Deafness in Infancy and Early Childhood, 1. R. and A. W. G. 
Ewing, Journal of Laryngology and Otology, September 1944. 
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The Education of Young Deaf Children 


LOWLY, slowly the educational gap 
S between the deaf child and the hear- 
ing child is being narrowed. Few 
educators living today can remember the 
conditions described in the quotation at the 
top of the opposite page; fewer still will see 
the time when the average deaf child re- 
ceives the training urged in the one at the 
bottom. 

And yet the progress is steady. In the 
general educational world there is now al- 
most unanimous recognition of the fact 
that a child’s education begins long before 
the time when he is ready for instruction 
in the usual school subjects, and that it is 
largely a matter of socialization. People 
realize, however dimly, that the most im- 
portant single factor in the success of any 
person is the ability to get along with his 
fellow men. Some children seem to be 
born with this ability; others. acquire it 
painfully; still others never acquire it at 
all—with the result that we often see men 
and women with brilliant minds who are 
nevertheless regarded as failures. 

If it is all-important for the average 
child to learn to get along with people, 
how shall we find words to express its im- 
portance for the handicapped child! And 
how, for the child in whom deafness pre- 
sents the most difficult of all educational 
barriers shall we find ways to make it 
attainable? His education becomes more 
and more a problem of discovering his 
deafness at the earliest possible moment 
and giving him, from that moment, the 
tight kind of compensatory training. 

It has come to be thought that one of 
the best opportunities for a child to develop 
this faculty of co-operating with others is 
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offered in a place called a nursery school. 
What a pity that it was ever given this 
confusing name! Some thoughtful edu- 
cators believe that, whatever a “nursery 
school” should be, it certainly should not 
be a school. “Nursery” and “school nur- 
sery” have been suggested as substitutes, 
but there are objections to both. A term 
is needed that will carry the idea, not of 
custodial care, as “nursery” has come to 
mean in so many instances, not of school 
work of any kind, but of play, happy 
growth, and learning to understand to live 
pleasantly with others. 

Parents today, realizing their own lack of 
the time, the skill, or the environment to 
give socializing influences to their hearing 
children, send them to nursery schools. 
Parents of deaf children, naturally feeling 
a hundred times more helpless, are calling 
for something similar. The demand has 
become so great that, in a number of cities 
where schools for the deaf have not estab- 
lished classes for pre-school children and 
their parents, societies for the hard of 
hearing are conducting them. 

Nobody questions the statement that 
parents of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren need special guidance. Most people 
who work with the deaf are ready to admit 
that pre-school training in a day school 
situation, if properly handled, is a good 
thing. But we cannot stop there. Not only 
is there a tremendous problem of trained 
personnel, but in this country of great dis- 
tances and scattered’ populations, there are 
few deaf babies indeed whose parents 
could possibly have the help of frequent 
contacts with a local center, even if there 
were as many such centers as there are day 
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school classes for deaf children of school 
age. If the parents and the deaf children 
are to receive adequate help, residential 
centers would seem to be inevitable—unless 
some type of travelling clinics might be de- 
vised and made to provide instruction with 
the needed frequency. 

Shall we have residential nursery schools 
for the deaf? If so, how shall we overcome 
the immense difficulties associated with 
them? These questions were precipitated 
by an article sent to the Volta Review by 
Helena M. Davidson. (This name, by the 
way, is a pen name, used to avoid publicity 
for the school which the author criticises. ) 
We have invited the heads of all residential 
schools for the deaf in this country, public 
and private, to discuss the subject and the 
article with which it is introduced. Many 
have responded, and it is a pleasure to 
present their comments and to have contri- 
butions also from Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
from Mr. de la Bat of Worcester, South 
Africa, and from Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. 
Ewing, Manchester University, England, 
recent visitors in the United States and 


Canada. = B. a 





RESIDENTIAL NURSERY 
SCHOOLS? NO! 


By Hevena M. Davipson 


When I first became acquainted with the 
Votta Review, through my position as 
nursery school teacher in a large residen- 
tial school for the deaf, I noted with in- 
terest the many articles presenting argu- 
ments for or against nursery schools for 
deaf children. At that time, as an advo- 
cate of nursery school work in general, | 
was wholly in favor of early training for 
the deaf child. However, now, at the end 
of a year’s experience and study of the 
problem, I have made a complete about- 
face. I am definitely opposed to the policy 
of establishing nursery schools as part of 
large state supported or endowed residen- 
tial schools. 

Because educators of the deaf have 
stressed an early beginning in speech work 
and lip reading for the deaf child, and 
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also because of the growing awareness of 
the importance of nursery school training 
in the emotional and social development of 
the normal child, state residential schools 
for the deaf have reorganized their pro- 
grams in the last few years to include a 
nursery department. At a glance one would 
assume that such a plan, of combining ac- 
cepted nursery school routine with training 
in speech and speech reading, is an excel. 
lent idea. I assert that it is an excellent 
idea and ideal, but only as it supplements 
the home life of the child, and only as it is 
carried out by teachers trained in nursery 
school practice and speech teachers skilled 
in work with deaf children. 

One of the basic needs of the very young 
child is the need for a stable and satisfy. 
ing relationship with its mother, or a 
familiar mother-substitute. Anna Freud, 
after observing the psychological reactions 
of English children to war and evacuation, 
concluded that London’s children were 
much more upset by evacuation (i.e.; a 
sudden removal from the mother person) 
than by sights of bombing and destruc. 


‘tion. In her book “War and Children” 


written in collaboration with Dorothy T. 
Burlingham, she states: “The war acquires 
comparatively little significance for chil- 
dren so long as it only threatens their 
lives, disturbs their material comfort, or 
cuts their food rations. It becomes enor 
mously significant the moment it breaks 
up family life and uproots the first emo- 
tional attachments of the child within the 
family group.” 

This relationship between the little child 
and his mother depends on her being close 
beside him. He can neither be consoled 
by memories nor look forward to the time 
when she will be with him again. He only 
knows that she, who is the source of al 
comfort and satisfaction, has suddenly 
been taken from him. 

The deaf child, with his added hand: 
cap to attaining emotional maturity, needs 
the safeguard of a strong mother-child r 
lationship even more than the normal 
child, not less. To remove a deaf child 
from his home at the age of three or four, 
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a ° ° 
and to set him down suddenty in a nursery 


school among strange faces, then to leave 
him there alone until the next parental 
visit weeks or months away, is a cruel 
thing to do, no matter how understanding 
and capable the nursery school teacher 
may be. And yet, many parents do so 
each year, albeit with anguish and tears, 
but convinced that it is necessary for the 
child’s best development. 

A residential school, with its dormitories 
and house supervisors, is not the place for 
a pre-school child, deaf or hearing! The 
best nursery schools in the country func- 
tion in cooperation with the home, and act 
as a supplement, not a substitute, for it. 
When a child must be removed from a 
home which has degenerated below the 
standards of humanity and decency, or 
when parents refuse to face the responsi- 
bility of caring for a child and he is thrust 
upon the state, congregate care is the only 
solution. But if the child has an adequate 
home and a loving family group I feel that 
he should be left in it for the first five 
years of his life at least. ; 

Ostensibly, the reason a nursery depart- 
ment was set up in the large centrally lo- 
cated state school in which I was employed 
was to provide sense-training and a speech 
foundation for the children in order to 
facilitate the teaching of speech and lip 
treading in the primary grades. Yet I, a 
nursery school teacher, having had no 
previous training whatever in speech work 
with deaf children, was chosen to give the 
children their basic training in speech. I 
was fold that it was impossible to find per- 
sons trained in both speech instruction and 
nursery school theory. It was assumed that 
Icould pick up pointers from reading ma- 
terial provided for me by the principal, 
and by talking it over with teachers of 
dlder classes. And it was for this patently 
sketchy and inadequate program of speech 
training that twelve children, aged three to 
lve years, were taken from their family 
groups and assigned beds in the dormi- 
lories of the school! 


The nursery group ate their meals in the 


large dining hall which served all the pupils 
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of ages ranging from three years to twenty. 
They were given the same food, prepared 
in the same way, as that given to the older 
boys and girls and to the teachers. No 
provision for the dietary needs of the in- 
fant child was made. When the upper 
school ate hot dogs and sauerkraut, the 
nursery group ate them too. There was one 
conscientious and overworked trained 
nurse to oversee the health of the 150 
pupils. It was impossible to isolate a child 
with a cold, and the small inadequate in- 
firmary was generally crowded. 

I cannot declare that all large state sup- 
ported or endowed residential schools pro- 
ceed under a similar system, since I have 
seen only one such school in action. How- 
ever, I have reason to suppose that the in- 
stitution which I studied is typical. I know 
nothing about private nursery schools for 
deaf children; many of them have doubt- 
less faced and adequately solved the many 
problems confronting the large residential 


_ school. My concern is for the parents who 


depend upon state institutions to educate 
their deaf children. I want to urge the 
parents of nursery age children to investi- 
gate thoroughly every aspect of the school 
which they are considering; to ask them- 
selves these questions: Does the school 
have a trained nursery worker in charge 
of the department? Is there a homelike 
atmosphere in the dormitory and an op- 
portunity for close association of the small 
child with an understanding older person? 
Is there a trained speech worker to lay a 
strong foundation for later oral work and 
lip reading? Are the dietary needs of the 
young child given consideration in the 
planning of meals? And—have I helped 
my child to reach the state of independence 
and maturity which would enable him to 
stand such a separation from home? 


I feel that parent education is the an- 
swer to the problem for many people. In- 
formation on child psychology is available 
in every library. A parent may train him- 
self to lead his child to an awareness of 
speech and an interest in it, much as I 
did, through reading material made avail- 
able through such sources as the VOLTA 
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Review. Every parent should feel that he 
or she is aiding his deaf child to attain 
the greatest possible development by help- 
ing him to become an independent, ade- 
quate and socially accepted member of the 
family group during the pre-school years. 


DISCUSSION 


IRENE R. EWING and 
A. W. G. EWING 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND 





There seems to be very widespread 
agreement that deaf children should be 
given the opportunity to acquire speech 
and language during the pre-school years. 
The hearing child learns to talk before he 
is five years old and the fact that this ac- 
quisition of. language is contemporaneous 
with his initiation into a widening circle of 
people and things is the essential key to 
normal mental development and social ad- 
justment. 

Without language in the pre-school 
years the deaf child’s mind is handicapped 
and he can be socially adjusted only to a 
very limited degree. 

In America children under five are being 
educated with conspicuous success at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, Central 
Institute and St. Joseph’s at St. Louis, the 
John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, the Pilot 
Institute, Dallas, and other centres. In 
Britain five residential schools for the deaf 
have separate departments for under-fives 
and another is contemplated. There are 
also pupils of pre-school age already at- 
tending special nursery classes at other day 
and residential centres. At the Manchester 
University Clinic it has been proved that 
deaf babies under two years of age can 
learn to watch for speech and to compre- 
hend it and that early training to preserve 
the natural voice of infancy is exceeding- 
ly beneficial. 

In Britain an increasing number of par- 
ents is pressing strongly for the extension 
of the existing nursery school accommoda- 
tion for deaf children. 

In our opinion this pre-school training 
has been outstandingly successful both in 
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special nursery schools for the deaf and 
when organised on a home basis through 
clinic and school in all centres in which 
suitable accommodation and an appropri- 
ately trained staff have been provided. We 
could say that the ideal is home training 
with admission to a special day nursery 
school at the age of three years. Some. 
times, however, provision has to be made 
for children whose homes are far from a 
day school or whose parents are unable to 
give them any effective training. In a pro- 
portion of cases referred to our clinic there 
is no satisfactory mother-child relation. 
ship. For these two reasons nursery 
schools for the deaf are needed on a larger 
scale than at present. Experience has 
shown that children can be prepared for 
first admission to school in such a way as 
to lessen the emotional shock. Visits by 
parents are always encouraged. Both nurs. 
ery schools for deaf children and clinics 
organised as centres of home training need 
teachers who combine training and experi- 
ence in modern nursery school methods as 
applied to hearing children, with full 
qualification and experience as teachers of 
the deaf. To secure both forms of train- 
ing some teachers have taken post graduate 
courses and some authorities in Britain 
give liberal financial help towards this end 
to suitable candidates. 


LEONARD ELSTAD 
PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Educators are agreed that there must be 
a place for the home, the church, and the 
school in the normal growth of all children. 
A young child once defined a home as “a 
place my dad is proud to support, my 
mother loves to take care of and we like 
to be in. It is a grand place to grow old 
in.” All children should be a part of such 
an organization at least through early 
childhood. They should know the feeling 
of belonging to a home. There is no sub- 
stitute for ‘that. We come, therefore, to 4 
question of comparative values. Are we 
building men and women, or are we train- 
ing machines? Hitler proved that we cat 
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train machines. Disciplinarians will tell us 
that well adjusted homes produce well ad- 
justed children. Behind each behavior 
problem there is usually a home problem, 
if we can find it. 

Let us, therefore, begin at the beginning. 
Let us give each child at least six years of 
happy and contented home life with normal 
parental care and protection. Then, if it is 
possible for the child to go to a good day 
school, large enough to be a good school, 
send him there and keep him in the home. 
Otherwise, send him to a good residential 
school and continue parental interest and 
love while he is there so that the home con- 
tacts are maintained as fully as they can 
be maintained. 

Those who would place the pre-school age 
child in a residential school must rest their 
whole case on the value of early lessons in 
speech and lip reading and the development 
of the use of residual hearing. Important 
as these are, they cannot take the place of 
life with father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. 

But there is another suggestion that is 
being tried with success in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and other places. Schools can con- 
duet courses for mothers and children. Let 
the mother and child take a short course 
at the residential school during the summer 
when there is room at the school. In the 
first place, this does wonders for the 
mother. She can see that the future has its 
bright side. She can get helps along the 
lines of psychology of the deaf child, play 
habits, beginnings of speech and lip read- 
ing, use of residual hearing and other re- 
lated problems. The mother will have an 
opportunity to meet other mothers. Their 
exchange of ideas will be mutually benefi- 
cial, This is a worthwhile project and wor- 
thy of further extension throughout the 
nation. 


We need the day schools. They should 
be constantly improved. We need residen- 
tial schools. They need constant study and 
improvements. Most of all we need better 
homes where our children can get a good 
start in life. Let us give the home a chance 
to do its part before we turn to our schools 
for aid. 
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G. DE LA BAT 


SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL For THE Dear, 
WoRCESTER, SOUTH AFRICA 


It is hardly necessary to stress the need 
for nursery school training for deaf chil- 
dren. Between parents and their tiny deaf 
child there is no effective means of com- 
munication. Very often too, parents do not 
fully realize all the implications of deaf- 
ness. The result is, that already in the 
home there is a lack of these factors which 
contribute so greatly towards the humaniz- 
ing, socializing and normalizing of the 
deaf child. The result is maladjustment, so 
that the tiny deaf child often develops so- 
cial and moral eccentricities and abnor- 
malities. To counteract these tendencies 
peculiar to the deaf child is the work of 
nursery school training, in addition to the 
main purpose of developing correct atti- 
tudes toward speech and speech reading, 
and the practice of them. 


Between 70 and 80 per cent of so-called 
deaf children have remnants of hearing, 
and with the help of hearing aids much can 
be done during pre-school years to develop 
these remnants of hearing, to build up a 
hearing vocabulary, and to develop speech 
before the acoustic nerve centres become 
atrophied through disuse. 

There are four methods of providing 
this pre-school training: 

(1) Itinerant teachers (on the lines of 
the Sarah Fuller Home in Boston, U.S.A.), 
(2) Day nursery schools, (3) Correspon- 
dence courses for mothers (on the lines of 
the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles), 
(4) Residential nursery schools. 


Preference must undoubtedly be given 
to the first three methods mentioned above. 
There will, however, always be deaf chil- 
dren who cannot benefit fully by any of the 
first three methods and who will profit 
most if sent to a residential nursery school. 
It won't be fair to prejudice parents against 
residential nursery schools by emphasizing 
only the disadvantages of such schools and 
only the advantages of the other methods. 
All four methods have advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


1. The Itinerant Teacher Method: This 
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method can be applied only in large cities. 
If distances are too great, the small num- 
ber of homes that can be visited makes 
this method impracticable. 

2. The Day School Method also some- 
times presents difficulties:— |. 

It is possible only in very large cities 
and thickly populated areas. 

The mother or escort can often not spare 
the time to travel the distance twice daily, 
without seriously neglecting _ essential 
home duties. Traveling expense for child 
and escort is too heavy a strain on the 
budget of some homes. Excessive travel- 
ling might also be too tiring for some 
children, and these travelling hours, when 
too long, might have been better spent at 
home or at a residential nursery school. 

3. The Correspondence Method: ‘The 
correspondence method can be applied any- 
where and has many advantages. We must 
not, however, shut our eyes to several dif- 
ficulties in the application of this method, 
which, for instance, presupposes that the 
mother is an intelligent and educated wom- 
an, that the home conditions (economically, 
socially and morally) are sound, and that 
the mother’s home duties permit the neces- 
sary time. The teaching of speech and the 
systematic development of any possible 
remnants of hearing, may be too technical 
for mothers to teach successfully through a 
correspondence course. 

4. The Residential School Method is 
usually condemned on the grounds that the 
pre-school child must not be removed from 
the home. I entirely agree with this. The 
home atmosphere, especially the parent- 
child and brother-sister relationships, must 
be preserved at all costs, but then the home 
atmosphere must be healthy and the social 
relationships morally sound. This is, how- 
ever, not always the case. 

The alarming increase in divorces, 
crime, drunkenness and the increasing out- 
of-home interests socially, professionally 
and recreationally, make one wonder what 
percentage of homes still actually provide 
for the child the essential feeling of stabili- 
ty, the security-feeling, and the satisfying 
relationships of parent and child. 


It would appear, therefore, that there are 
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certain conditions under which the first 
three methods are not practicable. The 
only alternative is then a residential school. 
Such residential nursery schools must not 
be condemned indiscriminately. Admit. 
tedly, a residential school can never be a 
complete substitute for a good home with 
intelligent and understanding parents, 
Heads of many residential schools, how- 
ever, have lately become only too conscious 
of the need of reorganization so as better to 
approximate the home atmosphere, and 
these efforts have already given us an amaz- 
ing variety in types of residential schools, 
The following suggestioris might help to im- 
prove the residential nursery school to 
meet the special needs of the pre-school 
deaf child. 

Firstly, 1 would prefer it to be part of 
an ordinary residential school for the deaf, 
but then definitely an entirely separate 
unit—an imperium in umperio. 

Secondly, it must be in a small town or 
out in the country, and must have exten- 
sive grounds. 

Thirdly, all teachers must be doubly 
trained: as teachers of the deaf and as 
teachers of pre-school children. 

In South Africa several of our techni- 
cal high schools for girls give a special 
course for assistants in pre-school work, 
as distinct from teachers of pre-school 
children. 

In our own nursery school our quota is 
one nursery-school teacher plus _ one 
nursery assistant for each group of 8 
children. The teacher serves as a mother- 
substitute and the assistant as the elder 
sister-substitute. The assistant has her 
bedroom next to that of her own group of 
8 children. She has to wash, bathe, dress 
and feed them, and is responsible for them 
during the night. While the teacher is 
busy with speech reading, sense-training, 
acoustic work, speech and language with 
one or two from her group in rotation, her 
assistant supervises, still under the guid: 
ance of the teacher, the play activities 
of the rest of that group on the play 
grounds in the immediate vicinity. 


The teacher, the assistant and their group 
of eight children form a unit. The chil 
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dren also eat as a group of eight at their 
own table under the supervision of their 
own teacher and assistant. The domestic 
work (cooking, tidying and cleaning of 
rooms) is all done by members of the do- 
mestic staff. 

In charge of the whole nursery school de- 
partment (residential and educational) is 
a supervising teacher who must also be 
doubly trained. (The children call her 
“grandma.” She serves as a grandmother 
substitute.) The nursery school depart- 
ment is an entirely separate unit, with its 
own group of buildings, play rooms, sleep- 
ing quarters for teaching and domestic 
staff, sick room, kitchen and dining room. 
Yet it all forms part of the larger residential 
school, which in all covers 120 acres. 

If all conditions are favorable for utiliz- 
ing any of the three non-residential meth- 
ods, then we say “NO” to residential nur- 
sery schools. If, however, circumstances 
prevent the application of any of these three 
non-residential methods, and the residential 
school be organized on the lines suggested 
above to meet the special needs of the pre- 
school deaf child, then we say “YES” to 


the residential school. 


HOWARD M. QUIGLEY 


SUPERINTENDENT, MINNESOTA SCHOOL FoR 
THE DEAF 


I agree with Helena Davidson that pres- 
ent day residential schools are not suited to 
nursery school training for deaf children. 

I believe we should first think about an 
objective for nursery school training. Is it 
to do a better job of teaching speech? Is 
it to better prepare students for Gallaudet 
College, or other colleges? Is it to enable 
residential schools to offer more advanced 
work in academic and vocational studies? 
Is it to place children in public schools for 
continued education? Let’s determine the 
objective, and then see what is necessary 
to reach that objective. 

Regardless of what the objective may be, 
the residential schools of today make prac- 
tically no provision for children to be re- 
ceived under age five or six. A very few 
schools have experimented with the plan 
of taking younger children—the three and 
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four-year-olds—by arbitrarily setting aside 
a portion of the existing plant and trying 
to adapt it to nursery school needs. This 
has been unsatisfactory, for the physical 
needs of such young children are different 
from those of a five-year-old or a six-year- 
old. A principal need, therefore, in plan- 
ning a nursery school program, is the pro- 
per physical environment. Space does not 
permit an elaboration of this point. 

More than this, we need techniques. Miss 
Davidson says she was placed with a 
group of nursery school age children with 
no previous training on her part, to do the 
best she could with them. How many teach- 
ers in this special field of education are 
trained to handle a nursery school pro- 
gram? Too few to go around, certainly. 
We must be assured that nursery schools 
have a place; then train teachers to con- 
duct them. 

In a day when administrators find it 
difficult to secure funds to operate schools 
on the traditional basis, one wonders where 
the funds will come from to meet the great- 
ly expanded costs of a nursery school. One 
important consideration is that of house- 
mothers. Such persons will have to be 
trained as thoroughly as teachers, and of 
course, paid as much. In fact, teachers in 
many instances will have to be combination 
housemothers and teachers. 


It has never been proved to me that a 
deaf child who enters school at age three, 
say, is any better off than one who enters 
at age six. Perhaps this is because there 
has not yet been a real opportunity to com- 
pare results. It is hard to believe that for 
the limited time children of nursery school 
age can be in the classroom there is justi- 
fication for taking the child away from a 
normal home life. In public school situa- 
tions this does not become an objection, 
for the children are at home outside of 
school hours. 


I take this stand: the trend of modern 
day education is to provide more educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth. This 
applies to teaching the deaf as well as 
those of normal hearing. If it seems best 
to begin the deaf child’s education at a 
younger age rather than to prolong his 
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stay in the school a year or two when he is 
older, well and good. But to do the former 
we shall have to re-design our physical 
plants, and most of our teaching techniques. 


VIRGIL W. EPPERSON 


SUPERINTENDENT, WASHINGTON STATE 
ScHOOL For THE Dear 


The article on Residential Nursery 
Schools has caused considerable comment 
in our school. It has been a matter of spe- 
cial interest to us for several years, as, like 
most residential schools for the deaf, we 
have received numerous applications for 
children under six years of age. 

It seems to be agreed by the majority 
that the benefits of early training for the 
handicapped child outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. Miss Davidson’s article touched 
upon a number of weak spots in our state 
schools, but a number of the residential 
schools are awakening to the fact that the 
young child requires a different environ- 
ment than his older schoolmates. Several 
of our state schools have excellent primary 
schools at the present time, although 
nursery schools are still to be established. 
We realize of course that it is absolutely 
necessary that the nursery schools have 
trained personnel, the proper equipment, 
planned housing and the right school en- 
vironment. 

I cannot agree with Miss Davidson when 
she states that the deaf child must have the 
“safeguard of streng mother-child relation- 
ship.” It has been my experience and the 
experience of most teachers in the state 
school that the mother-child relationship is 
confused and as a rule lacking in objective 
or real benefit for the deaf child. We re- 
ceive at least a score of letters each year 
from bewildered parents of pre-school deaf 
children pleading with us to take the chil- 
dren into our school. 

For normal children it is certain that 
the child-parent relationship should be 
considered above all else, particularly if the 
home situation is normal. For the deaf 
child, I can see no advantage in years spent 
at home after the age of three unless a 
program of education for the parents is 
launched and careful supervision made. 
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Even then we of the profession are attempt- 
ing a kind of teacher-training program 
which can and does become involved and 
uncertain. 


JOHN A. GOUGH 


SUPERINTENDENT, OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
For THe Dear 


The article on residential nursery schools 
for the deaf brings to mind two personal 
experiences which tend to corroborate the 
viewpoint as to the undesirability of such 
preschool training under practical work- 
ing conditions found in most schools. The 
first of these experiences was a day’s ob- 
servation in a small private residential 
school where a young teacher, trained to 
teach the deaf, was working with a group 
of three year olds. The methods, materials, 
and procedures were precisely what she 
had been taught to use with an ordinary 
beginning class. Little wiggly babies were 
required to sit on chairs for formal lip 
reading exercises. I only hope that they 
did not form a subconscious hatred for lip 
reading that will have permanent ill ef- 
fects in their lives. 

The other experience referred to is the 
observation of pupils in our own school 
who were admitted at age four. Compar- 
ing them with children of the same age 
(now ten and eleven) one can discover no 
superiority in speech, lip reading, or gen- 
eral educational development among the 
group which had the supposed advantage 
of early admission to school. Those who 
came at age six have gone ahead just as 
rapidly as children who had two years of 
previous nursery schooling. 

Neither of these instances proves any- 
thing conclusively about the ultimate de- 
sirability or undesirability of residential 
nursery schools, It would appear that the 


same might be said of experience. We may. 


only contend that, under prevailing condi 
tions, the nursery school is of questionable 
value. Given teachers trained in both 
nursery school methods and special meth- 
ods for very young deaf children; given 
physical facilities to provide full and ade- 
quate personal care for each child; and 
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given an administration which would rec- 
ognize the nursery school as a distinct and 
separate problem, it is conceivable that the 
nursery school might produce results fav- 
orable enough to more than compensate 
for the inherent difficulties of separating 
the child from his parents. None of the 
conditions enumerated above is impossible 
of attainment, But, on the other hand, we 
must recognize that very few schools are 
currently financed sufficiently well to pro- 
vide these essentials. Until they are able, 
they would probably do better to stay out 
of the nursery school field. 


HARLEY Z. WOODEN 


SUPERINTENDENT, MICHIGAN SCHOOL 
For THe Dear 


Miss Davidson, the author of your pre- 
print on residential nursery schools, re- 
lates some very interesting personal ex- 
periences and makes some challenging 
conclusions concerning such undertak- 
ings. Unfortunately, however, she has not 
approached her problem in a sufficiently 
detached manner to make possible an en- 
dorsement of her constructive thinking 
without simultaneously giving the impres- 
sion of endorsing her adverse criticism of 
a particular program with which few of 
us are familiar. 

Workers in all fields of public education 
appreciate the fact that irrespective of the 
nature of a project or the sincerity and 
enthusiasm back of it, problems involving 
finance, personnel, general facilities, and 
organization, if miscalculated or if compli- 
cated by unforseen factors, can easily re- 
sult in something far different than ori- 
ginally planned. Furthermore, most educa- 
tors, including teachers and administrators, 
wholeheartedly welcome the opportunity to 
revise both their thinking and their ap- 
proach to any problem, once they discover 
that they are making a mistake. On the 
other hand, there is always the question of 
who is making the mistake—the admin- 
istrator that initiates a program, the per- 
sonnel that try to carry it out, or those 
of us that take exception to it? Conse- 
quently, it is with these thoughts in mind 
that I enter a discussion of residential 
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nursery schools in general and of Miss 
Davidson’s paper in particular, 

It is my opinion that a nursery program 
in a residential school should be primarily 
for the following purposes: 

1. To promote the child’s educational, 
emotional, and social development through 
parent education. 

2. To orient the child to school life, 
while still under his mother’s personal 
care, by giving him group experience with 
his future classmates and teacher. 

3. To acquaint the mother with the 
school and its personnel, how the program 
functions, and, insofar as possible, the 
progress she can expect. 

The principal purpose should not be for 
the teaching of speech and lip reading, nor 
should it be merely to supplement the 
child’s home life. It should be to augment 
his home life by helping the mother to 
understand her child better, so that she can 
establish and maintain more intimate con- 
tact with him and, thereby, become a more 
important factor in his personal growth 
and development. To some people this 
conception of a nursery school makes the 
term a misnomer. However, we use it in 
Michigan because our basic purpose is not 
parent education as swch—we were estab- 
lished to promote the education of children, 
consequently, our work with parents is 
only a means to that end. 


Once per year we invite mothers and 
their deaf babies to spend two weeks with 
us. Children three years of age and older 
usually join the other nursery-school young- 
sters daily, under a special teacher assigned 
to them, in a program in which they enjoy 
various kinds of training, play, and rest. 
At the same time, the mothers attend a full 
schedule of lectures accompanied by group 
discussions and opportunities for observa- 
tion. Within three days’ time they invar- 
iably begin to comment on the marked 
change in their children’s interests, adapta- 
bility, and general progress, The demon- 
stration to them of what can be done for 
a deaf child, including what they them- 
selves can do, is indeed a revelation. 

After school hours, the children are in 
residence with their mothers who, because 
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of the heavy day, are to some extent aided 
by the older girls enrolled in child care. 
For nursery school children too immature 
to profit from the above schedule, a some- 
what modified one is provided, with the 
privilege extended for attendance at as 
many annual sessions as the mother desires. 

From our point of view, the entire pro- 
gram not only benefits the child and the 
mother directly, but it helps both to look 
forward to, and to plan for, the day when 
the child will become regularly enrolled as 
a full-time pupil. Fortunately we have no 
definite, fixed age for admittance. In a 
few cases we have accepted children prior 
to the fifth birthday, in others not until 
six, seven, or even eight, all depending 
upon the social competence and intellectual 
maturity of the individual child concerned. 

How many other states conduct a nur- 
sery-school program similar to ours, we 
cannot say, but we do know that there are 
some. Consequently to Miss Davidson and 
to others in the profession that have ven- 
tured in this field without results to their 
personal satisfaction, we commend the 
above plan, or some modification of it, as 
a possible solution. 


MRS. SPENCER TRACY 
Director, THE JoHN Tracy CLINIC 


It seems to me that, despite Miss David- 
son’s apparently firm stand in paragraph 
one, she really does not mean that she com- 
pletely disbelieves in all early education for 
the deaf. I even suspect she might approve 
of nursery school education as a medium. 
What she does object to, and very strongly, 
is a nursery school program whose only 
legitimate claim to the name lies in the 
fact that children of nursery school age are 
accepted. 

I am in hearty agreement with Miss 
Davidson’s standards for an acceptable 
nursery school and after her three opening 
statements I found myself nodding in al- 
most continuous agreement; however, I be- 
lieve she is laboring under some misap- 
prehension regarding the number of three 
and four year olds who yearly are being 
“cruelly” taken from their mothers’ arms. 
She gives the impression that practically 
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all State Schools now have such a program, 
To the best of my knowledge there are only 
two states whose residential schools ac. 
cept children under the age of four, and six 
states under the age of five. 

I am familiar with the nursery school 
program of only two of these schools and 
the program Miss Davidson described 
was not “typical” of those two. Also, be- 
ing a mother and having some knowledge 
of other mothers, I am of the opinion that 
the “anguish” is not lessened, nor the 
“tears” dried any more quickly when the 
child is six. 


I also will say this in behalf of the school 


where Miss Davidson had her unfortunate 
experience. That, year was probably the 
institution’s first attempt at a nursery 
school program and it was catapulted into 
being by the demands of parents. Prob- 
ably there was not enough money to pro- 
vide for two teachers, a trained nursery 
school teacher and a trained teacher of the 
deaf, which, I agree, is to be desired. In 
my opinion the school made a wise choice 
in giving preference to the nursery school 
teacher, in seeing the “whole child” rather 


than the “deaf child.” 


I agree with the author that most chil- 
dren are far better off with their own 
mothers and fathers, in their own homes, 
than they are in any residential school. It 
seems to me that there could be no other 
opinion (although I understand that there 
is) than that preschool parent education 
(“pre” nursery school, “pre” any kind of 
school) plus nursery school programs in 
public or private day schools, offers the 
finest foundation upon which to build an 
education for the deaf. But what about the 
unfortunate child whose parents refuse to 
face the responsibility? What about the 
hundreds of children in rural communities 
where no public day schools or special 
classes for the deaf are available, or where 
there are not even nursery schools for hear- 
ing children (which I believe are an ac- 
ceptable substitute)? Is it any more cruel 
to deprive these children of their mothers 
than it is to deprive them of an adequate 
education, and all that this implies in the 
case of the deaf child? 
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Miss Davidson must agree with other 
educators that education begins at birth 
and that the first five or six years of man’s 
life are his greatest learning years. Fur- 
thermore, that they are the speech years, 
and the language years. One can teach 
mothers a great deal, even through cor- 
respondence, as Miss Davidson suggests 
and as we have learned at John Tracy 
Clinic; but it is well-nigh impossible to 
teach speech by correspondence. Given the 
proper physical set-up, which, as Miss 
Davidson points out, should include 
provision for special living quarters, die- 
tary needs, health supervision, and a 
teaching staff, including both a trained 
nursery school teacher and a _ trained 
teacher of the deaf (when a combination 
of these is not possible)—I say, “Resi- 
dential Nursery Schools? Yes!” And per- 
haps Miss Davidson would say so, too! 

Perhaps no one system or program is 
possible, or even desirable, but some way 
should be found whereby every young deaf 
child can have what we at John Tracy 
Clinic like to call “a running start.” 


E. B. BOATNER 


SUPERINTENDENT, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR 
THE Dear aT HARTFORD 


Miss Davidson, in her article, “Resi- 
dential Nursery Schools? No!” makes an 
admirable statement showing the desira- 
bility of nursery school training for the 
young deaf child in order that he may re- 
ceive training in speech work and lip 
reading as early as possible and may bene- 
fit by association with other children of 
his age. This is undoubtedly important to 
his emotional and social development, as 
his lack of hearing sets him apart from 
other children of his age. The young deaf 
child is likely to be denied these associa- 
tions when he is kept at home. In this, 
we agree with Miss Davidson. Howev:=r, 
when she assumes that her distressing ex- 
perience is typical of all residential schools 
for the deaf we must heartily disagree. 

In the first place, all such classes that we 
know of are under the direction of teachers 
trained in nursery school practices as well 
as in the development of speech and lip 
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reading. Furthermore, the schedule is ar- 
ranged especially to conform to the young 
child’s ability and great care is taken not 
to overtire him. In our own case, a num- 
ber of parents take their children to and 
from the school daily while others take 
them home on Friday afternoons for the 
weekend so that they are not away from 
home for long periods as they were in the 
case of Miss Davidson. Special food is pre- 
pared for them and they are fed under the 
direction of a trained dietitian aided by 
dining room helpers who are experienced 
in the feeding of young children. Under 
these conditions the children are happy 
and well adjusted and what they miss by 
being away from home is far more than 
offset by what they gain from their at- 
tendance in nursery school, especially when 
they return home so frequently. 


If a nursery school is run along the lines 
which Miss Davidson described, of course, 
it would probably be better for a child to 
remain at home but we see no reason for 
the nursery classes in residential schools 
to be so conducted and our own experience, 
as well as that of others, has shown that 
nursery training, properly conducted, in a 
residential school can be of great benefit 
to the young child. 


This is especially true in the case of 
children who have had hearing up to two 
or three years of age and who have a mem- 
ory of speech. If a child does not enter 
any school until he is five or six years old 
he is quite likely to have forgotten most 
of his speech but in a nursery class under 
the direction of a trained teacher this 
speech can be carried on and retained. We 
doubt very much whether the average par- 
ent would be able to give this necessary 
training. Miss Davidson is rather con- 
tradictory on this point when she speaks 
of how unsatisfactory it was for her, a 
person not trained in speech teaching, to 
be expected to pick up sufficient points 
from reading material, and advice from 
other teachers and the principal yet, in 
conclusion, she states that parents could 
make a satisfactory approach to the speech 
problem by training themselves through 
reading sources alone. 
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We do not feel that one year’s experience 
by an untrained teacher, under unsatisfac- 
tory conditions, is sufficient background to 
warrant the expression of such a conclusive 
opinion. 


BURTON W. DRIGGS 


SUPERINTENDENT, IDAHO SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


In my opinion there has never been an 
institution which was a good substitute 
for an adequate home—a home where par- 
ents intelligently direct and guide their 
children, where character is built, where a 
child gains a sense of values and establishes 
moral standards. Alas, how few such 
homes there are in our country today! 

In our state there has been no question 
concerning the establishment of nursery 
schools for deaf children. However in my 
thirty-six years of experience in state 
institutions the problem has often pre- 
sented itself and there have been instances 
when we have taken deaf babies in for 
training. We have always invited mothers 
in to obserye methods of approach to the 
mind of a deaf child, and have furnished 
material when it was considered advisable. 

If the home is what it should be, if the 
mother has time to give to a handicapped 
child, if she is intelligent and sincere in 
her efforts to help the child, and if she can 
do’ so without neglecting her home and 
family, then I should think that there 
could be no place like home for the child, 
be he normal or handicapped. 


A teacher in an institution knows very 
little about the many circumstances and 
conditions that surround the child in his 
home environment. It has been my duty 
and my privilege to do my own field work 
in various parts of the country. I can 
count on one hand the homes I have vis- 
ited, in more than thirty years, where a 
deaf child could receive intelligent guid- 
ance. I can’t think that our children are 
peculiar in that many of them come from 
broken homes. Often a deaf child is passed 
from one parent to the other; first we are 
told that the father must not see the child 
—then comes word that the mother is for- 
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bidden to take him. The institution, in 
such cases, is the only anchorage these 
bits of flotsam have in life. 


Certainly every child, be he strong or 
weak, needs a “strong mother-child rela- 
tionship”—but some of our wealthiest 
families provide the most underprivileged 
children in that regard. 


Many children in our state schools have 
character development superior to that 
which they could receive at home.. Their 
house-mothers and instructors are there 
to give their whole time and understand- 
ing to their training. Elements of character 
are built into them under conditions condu- 
cive to clean living. Most schools employ 
dieticians who see that the meals are well 
balanced, and almost any school can testify 
that the upset stomachs come when children 
have been home for the week-end. Children 
in residential schools receive far more 
attention when ill than do public school 
pupils. Miss Davidson says that children 
with colds were not isolated in her school. 
What public school isolates children with 
colds, or sends them home, and in how 
many homes will you find those with colds 
isolated from the rest of the family? 

Any welfare agency will tell you that if 
we had better homes we should need fewer 
institutions. Too many parents are only 
too anxious to have the state take over, and 
I must admit that during the past decade 
parents have come to expect more of the 
state and less of themselves. Often children 
of pre-school age are brought to us because 
they have developed tantrums or other 
habits, and the parents freely admit that 
they feel helpless. 

Through the years many parents have 
come to me broken hearted because they 
had attempted to educate their own deaf 
child. I have yet to talk to one who did 
not regret the fact, and I have observed 
the pathetic efforts of these children to 
make an adjustment to life. 

If the home life is satisfactory, if the 
mother has the intelligence, the courage, 
the time and the inclination to help her 
own child, then by all means let him remain 
at home until he is of school age. 
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SISTER M. CONSTANTIA 


PrincIPAL, ARCHBISHOP RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE 


In Miss Davidson’s paper on residential 
nursery schools, she gives a neat summary 
of the matter when she asserts: “ . . it 
(the residential nursery school) is an ex- 
cellent idea and ideal, but only as it sup- 
plements the home life of the child, and 
only as it is carried out by teachers trained 
in nursery school practice and speech 
teachers skilled in work with deaf children.” 


In the case of a small residential school, 
the problem is somewhat simpler, for a 
homelike atmosphere is more readily cre- 
ated. This is assuming, of course, that the 
nursery group is also small. Thus, the 
bewilderment of large rooms, great halls, 
and long dormitories is eliminated. Dietary 
differences, necessitated by extremes in the 
age groups, is more readily corrected in 
the small school, for it is no great feat 
of culinary engineering to have soft boiled 
eggs for fifteen, let us say, and the popular 
“hot dogs” for the remaining twenty, which 
would be about the numbers involved in the 
situation at hand. 

It is impossible for us to speak know- 
ingly of conditions in a large school, but 
it seems incongruous that specific recom- 
mendations would not be made for the 
nursery group in the matter of trained 
teachers, etc., when the formative years 
are so important. If the foundation is not 
laid properly, what will happen to the 
superstructure, if indeed there can be one? 
Unless proper compensation is made for 
the child, Miss Davidson is right in deplor- 
ing the fact that he is taken from his home 
and left in the strange land of school. 


Unless the school is equipped to handle 
the small child, it were better not to accept 
him. When we say “equipped,” we are 
not limiting the term to physical equip- 
ment. It includes, too, that spiritual equip- 
ment found in the bond between an inter- 
ested teacher and her pupil, and in the love 
and guidance of understanding persons 
who stand in the place of the parents. If 
the institution is not prepared to give this, 
it would be just as well to refer the child 
to a day school. 
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Our school is small enough to be home- 
like, and the treatment accorded the 
younger children is so personal as to 
approximate a mother’s care, yet when- 
ever possible, we urge parents to have the 
children entered as day students. _ This, is 
not to say that we reject the application 
of a child living at a distance, providing 
he is otherwise eligible for admission. We 
refer here, of course, to the nursery group. 


In the case of very young children, that 
is, those under three and a half years, we 
refer parents to the Tracy correspondence 
course until such a time as they are ready 
to enter school. This course, together with 
the other phases of parent education men- 
tioned by Miss Davidson, forms a satisfac- 
tory solution in most cases. It has not 
been our experience that children thus de- 
ferred until three and a half have suffered 
from the delay. The maturation that ac- 
companied the period of waiting has com- 
pensated for the delay. It is to be noted, 
however, that the term of waiting must not 
be an idle one, but should be filled in by 
some course of home training such as the 
Traey course. 


ELWOOD A. STEVENSON 


SUPERINTENDENT, CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


To provide the necessary features and 
personnel for a residential pre-school unit, 
complete and independent, would average 
between $2,000 and $3,000 per capita. The 
unit should be separate in every way. It 
should be complete in itself and not a part 
of the rest of the school. The personnel 
should be thoroughly trained. In addition, 
they should possess the necessary training 
for teaching the deaf. 

The residential school could not secure 
such a large per capita cost. Those schools 
that have a nursery school have it as part 
of the regular residential school. They cut 
corners, however, in the way of the place 
of feeding, place of sleeping, and also with 
the personnel-teaching, play supervision, 
and care. Schools existing on budget allot- 
ments could not support a pre-school unit 
satisfactorily. Schools operating on the 
basis of per capita cost per pupil, might be 
tempted to care for pre-school children as 
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a part of the entire school. The more 
children you have, in such schools, the 
more money you receive with which to 
function. 

However, grant that a residential school 
could secure the necessary funds to sup- 
port the best arranged and planned nur- 
sery school unit, I could not truthfully and 
judiciously support the plan. It is entirely 
wrong to take so young a child from its 
mother and board him among strangers, 
and for so little time under instruction, 
which at best is informal. It is only for 
a few hours, say two to three at the most. 
The child is so immature that little other 
than the socializing elements can be real- 
ized. The breaking down of bad habits and 
the establishing of new and better ones 
are of great importance; also the babbling 
and the possible establishment of speech 
forms (not speech as we think of it, natur- 
ally) with some are very helpful. It saves 
time for more formal instruction and train- 
ing later, at age 514 and 6 years. This 
can be had, not for all to be sure, but for 
those who happen to live close to a large 
residential school or large day school, in 
a very carefully arranged nursery school 
unit, with carefully selected personnel. The 
parent can bring her child for two hours a 
day and yet be responsible for him the 
rest of the time and have him at home. In 
this set up, the parent could also receive 
instruction and help. 

While on this subject, let me say, I 
think it is wrong and not in the best inter- 
ests of the 3-year-old, the 344-year and the 
4-year-old to be placed for informal or 
for any instruction in classes where there 
are 5-year, 6-year and often 7-year-old 
children. It is wrong for the child, for 
the older children, and also for the teacher. 


JAMES H. GALLOWAY 


SUPERINTENDENT, ROCHESTER SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Miss Davidson in her article “Residen- 
tial Nursery Schools? No!” levels a ser- 
ious indictment at nursery schools in resi- 
dential schools for the deaf, and brings 
out some legitimate objections in doing so. 
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Much of the strength of Miss Davidson’s 
arguments, however, derives from her posi- 
tiveness, and from the fact that the picture 
she paints of this aspect of residential 
school life is-done in black and white. 
This is probably because the experience 
she writes about encompasses only a year’s 
duration in one state school for the deaf. 
Just as it is impossible to bring out reality 
on a canvas in bold strokes of black and 
white, so is it misleading to present in 
sweeping terms the rather complex problem 
of training 3 and 4 year-olds in a residen- 
tial school for the deaf. 

There are few school heads who would 
dispute the point that nursery training in 
conjunction with the home situation is the 
best solution for a considerable proportion 
of our deaf youngsters. Such a course, 
however, is physically impossible in the 
great majority of cases. Nor is parent 
education, by correspondence, the answer 
for this group. A teacher who has gone 
into this phase of the program to any 
depth, and who has honestly evaluated it, 
realizes the practically insurmountable diff- 
culties of application encountered, even 
with very intelligent parents. This is not 
to deny that such a course is effective with 
some. 

But in this discussion we must hold in 
mind the average child and the average 
parent. The unusual parent and her un- 
usual child will work out a solution to this 
problem regardless of the resources at 
their command, which are often unusual, 
also. The average parent feels the need for 
better training than she can give her deaf 
three-or-four-year-old. Often she does not 
understand his needs, and therefore does 
not know how to meet them. In despera- 
tion she often selects the wrong course, 
which only deepens the confusion on both 
sides. Hence the ideal mother-child rela- 
tionship which is so universally extolled 
does not obtain in a great many homes 
where the deaf child resides. This is appar- 
ent to anyone who has the time and oppor- 
tunity for home visitation. Competent 
teachers and housemothers at a residential 
school for the deaf can, and often do, bring 
mother, father, and child back to mutual 
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understanding. Those laboring under the 
delusion that deaf infants are taken from 
ideal family life through persuasion and 
pressure are also inclined to minimize the 
benefits in training which all good residen- 
tial schools for the deaf can give the child. 
Accessibility to the finest medical care, a 
menu supervised by a well-trained dieti- 
cian, social training which extends to al- 
most every aspect of the child’s life and 
the resulting establishment of independence 
at an early age, loving care which can be 
objective, besides sound educational train- 
ing, are mighty important contributions 
which residential schools make to the 
child’s development, and which are not 
existent even in many “good homes.” 

Many of our nursery school pupils are 
brought to us by parents seeking help and 
guidance. Each one of these mothers and 
fathers has a soul-rending decision to 
make. In the ten years that we have had 
nursery training only one or two have 
been sorry that they sent their children 
here, while our lives have been brightened 
by the thanks and gratitude of many. 

In truth, it must be said with Miss 
Davidson that if a residential school cannot 
set up a nursery department which will ade- 
quately meet the physical, social, emotional 
and educational needs of the pre-school 
deaf child, it had better not undertake it 
at all. 


E. R. ABERNATHY 


SUPERINTENDENT, OHIO STATE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Should we have a nursery department 
in our school? We have given this ques- 
tion serious consideration. In the Ohio 
School we long ago reached the conclusion 
that such a program should not be under- 
taken unless the nursery department could 
be completely separate. It should have its 
own living and dining facilities as well as 
indoor and outdoor play areas, so that a 
completely separate program could be fol- 
lowed. In our present location we have 
over 300 resident pupils on 10 acres. A 
separate program is not feasible here and 
we do not think any nursery program 
should be attempted under such conditions. 
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Should a residential nursery program be 
undertaken under the best of conditions? 
The Ohio School has an appropriation of 
over $3,000,000 for an entirely. new 
school plant on approximately 135 acres. 
We could build a separate department de- 
signed particularly for nursery age child- 
ren. There are arguments for and against 
such a nursery school. Year after year 
we see children of good mentality enter 
school at the age of six who are retarded 
by deprivation through the inadequacy of 
home instruction. There have been few 
“whys” from the child and fewer answers 
by the parents. A good nursery school 
could answer many of these intellectual 
needs. With a high type medical and 
dietary program, most of the children 
would undoubtedly be in better physical 
condition than at home. Does all of this 
warrant taking the very small child of 
three out of his own hame? There are 
many who argue that the little deaf child 
needs the care of his own mother and the 
attachment of his own home. 


Does the residential nursery school pro- 
vide the greater gain, mentally, physically 
and emotionally, for the child from a good 
home with intelligent parents? We are not 
entirely convinced that it does. In our 
new plant there will be plenty of room for 
such a school, but it is not in our plans 
at present. We should have much more in- 
formation before we reach a _ further 
decision. 

Is the residential nursery school advis- 
able under the best conditions that can 
reasonably be expected? We should like 
to know—but find no answer in Miss 
Davidson’s article. After a year’s experi- 
in one school under unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, and apparently without any further 
investigation into the field, she comes out 
in opposition to all residential nursery 
schools for deaf children. Without having 
seen a nursery program conducted in any 
other school for the deaf, she assumes she 
has presented a condition typical of resi- 
dential schools. She states she knows 
nothing about private nursery schools for 
deaf children. This does not deter her 
from concluding that many of them have 
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adequately solved the many problems con- 
fronting the large residential school. 
There is no evidence in her article to sup- 
port any of these conclusions. 

Her conclusion that parent education 
is the answer for most people may be en- 
tirely correct. We suspect that it is; but 
at this point it is to us an interesting sur- 
mise which should be investigated before 
reaching a conclusion. 


MARGARET BROOKS 


PRINCIPAL, JANE Brooks SCHOOL, 
PURCELL, OKLAHOMA 


For the past twenty years I have worked 
with deaf children. This teaching has been 
done in private residential schools. All 
but the first four years have been spent in 
part with pre-school age children. 

The little deaf child at the age of three 
has a natural impulse for speech. He needs 
an outlet for his emotions. This he finds in 
speech and the ability to understand 
through lip reading the words spoken to 
him. 

The perfect set-up for this young child 
would be a day school, a school where an 
experienced (not merely a well trained) 
teacher of speech for the deaf has the child 
for three or four hours each day, after 
which he returns to his mother and home 
environment. 

The day school not being available, a 
residential school is your answer. Again 
an experienced teacher is a must. To 
place the young child whose confidence 
must be won, span of concentration devel- 
oped and, most important, whose voice 
must be placed, with an inexperienced 
teacher, seems to me, a crime committed 
against an innocent child. 

Just as important as the teacher is the 
supervisor of the child when he is not 
in the school room. The supervisor should 
not have more than eight children under 
her. To care for the 
personal needs of eight 
children, mend _ their 
clothes, wrap up their 
sore fingers, look after 
their little toys, hear 
their prayers and tuck 


school, 


Deaf. 


It is our experience, year after year, 
that our nursery school children be- 
come the leaders both in and out of 
make more rapid progress, 
and turn out to be more normal 
individuals.—John Yale Crouter, Prin- 
cipal, Rhode Island School for the 
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them in at night is a full time job for any. 
one. 

The school must strive to create as near 
as possible a normal home life. If the child 
is to live in the school from the age of 
three until he is ready to enter high school, 
his memories of childhood will be of those 
in the nursery school. For the first seven 
years of life he is very plastic and his train- 
ing is most important during this age 
period. 

There are many exceptions to the above 
findings. Some children are so highly emo- 
tional that the separation from their 
mothers can be made only through a grad- 
ual adjustment. In other cases the parents 
through their misplaced sympathy spoil 
and wait on the child until by school age 
he has become a problem child. 

All things being equal a young child 
should be with his mother if the parents 
will give the school intelligent cooperation. 
In most cases the deaf child is an isolated 
case, far from a day school, which makes 
a residential school necessary. 

May I stress the importance of (1) an 
experienced teacher for the young child, 
(2) a nursery life where home atmosphere 
is cultivated, (3) a carefully watched diet, 
and encouragement of outside contacts. 


MARY RUGH 


NURSERY SCHOOL, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


We feel that our residential nursery 
school for the deaf children is successful. 
It is not perfect—there is much equipment 
to be acquired, there are still many things 
to be done before it is an ideal school, but 
we are making an earnest effort to make it 
so. 

Our fifteen nursery school children, with 
one exception, are resident at the school— 
coming into school Sunday afternoon each 
week, and going home 
each Friday afternoon. 
They give no signs of 
homesickness or of in- 
security, are stable emo- 
tionally, and happy, 
The four adults who 
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are in charge of the children are a trained 
nursery school teacher, a trained teacher of 
the deaf, a counsellor who is a college grad- 


uate and one who has had some nursery ~ 


school experience. A trained nurse in 
charge of the infirmary cares very ade- 
quately for the health of the children, and 
there is no more danger of contagion, we 
feel, than in attendance at a day nursery 
school. 

We feel that an ideal residential school 
should have a separate unit for the chil- 
dren from two to six years of age, but in 
the meantime, every effort is, being made 
to keep the young children alone. They 
have a separate dormitory and bathroom. 
Two nursery school rooms are in the rear 
of the schoolhouse. 

The test of any nursery school program, 
either for hearing or deaf children, is in 
the children themselves and their adjust- 
ment to and progress in the educational 
program. 

We feel that, while there may be strong 
arguments made for the security and sta- 
bility of home life for the deaf child, our 
children have gained a great deal in other 
ways. Children in the pre-primary and 
primary rooms are progressing satis- 
factorily. Their advancement in lip reading 
and speech has been more rapid than that 
of deaf children who come to school at 
the age of six. No child in the last four 
years has failed to make a happy adjust- 
ment to life in the school; there has been 
but one case of a serious contagious disease. 
The children are, in our opinion, as happy 
to return to school on Sunday afternoon 
as to leave for home on Friday. 


CARL F. SMITH 


SUPERINTENDENT, NortH DaKoTA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


At the present time I am of the opinion 
that Miss Davidson in her article “Residen- 
tial Nursery Schools? No!” is about 
correct. 

The law in the State of North Dakota 
states that children from seven to twenty- 
one years of age may be admitted to this 
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school. However, we have overlooked the 
law in some cases and have admitted chil- 
dren at the age of six or five and a half. 
I do not believe the policy in North Dakota 
will change very soon so as to admit chil- 
dren younger than that. 

I believe the home environment is worth 
more to the child at that age than anything 
we might be able to do for the child. The 
only exception that I can foresee would be 
in the case of the home environment being 
very bad. 


ROSEMARY CLEARY 
PRINCIPAL, CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


Parents of deaf children in this progres- 
sive age are having less difficulty in finding 
the right school. More and more units of 
pre-schools and nursery schools are being 
introduced into the elementary schools for 
the deaf. Even the residential state schools 
have become nursery conscious and mod- 
ernized their staffs as well as their equip- 
ment. 

There is still room for more private 
schools and camps with united staffs of 
oral teachers, who share the same idea 
about an oral education. I am sure that 
if a few more teachers would accept the 
challenge to educate one or more deaf 
pupils from the nursery to the eighth grade, 
they would be the first to advocate taking 
the child out of the baby carriage. 

I started my career as a Kindergartner, 
35 years ago, in a truly Deaf and Dumb 
Institute. Engraved in the stone, on the 
building were the words “Deaf Mutes.” It 
bothered me inside, and I often wondered 
how it reacted on the parents of these deaf 
children. Iwas given a class of little atom 
bombs, who knew I was green and couldn’t 
speak their language. I have never forgotten 
my first year and how I worked to get them 
to speak. I was given the usual basket of 
assorted animals, out of Noah’s Ark, out of 
proportion in size and shape. We put the 
horse on the table, the cow on the window- 
sill, etc., and tired the child in asking where 
it was. It looks ridiculous to us now, but 
how grateful we should be that we have 
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advanced to a better understanding of these 
little ones. 

In the past, English was taught in the 
classroom as a foreign language, while out- 
side teacher and pupil conversed in the 
sign language. In the playroom the child 
was called by number. In fact, the teacher 
had to acquire a few signs herself, in self- 
defense. After many years of this unfruit- 
ful speech work, I decided to start my 
Camp and School for Deaf Babies. 


To take a baby from its home, one must 
provide a home. So we made a home for 
Deaf Babies. We called it a Camp. Our 
School grew out of the Camp and Nursery 
Group. We found that a 3-year-old under 
continuous instruction will pick up a natu- 
ral lip reading vocabulary and _ imitate 
speech as he sees it. He is only doing what 
a hearing child does, but he is acquiring 
language with his eyes. 

Nursery work with the deaf has a deep 
meaning to us; we not only use the blocks, 
clay, paints to play out their experiences, 
but we have to introduce the play of 
rhythms, sounds and patterns of simple dit- 
ties. Interest in hearing over ear-phones is 
introduced. Interest in speaking is started in 
play. What child isn’t interested in plant- 
ing a few seeds; in finding a wriggling 
worm? Worm is such an easy word to 
imitate! The joy it gives to the little chap, 
to say it, and repeat it over and over again! 
The number of words that come out of such 
a simple act, flower, leaf, seed, shovel. 
spade, dig, plant, dirt, earth, water, sun- 
shine, weeds, etc. There is unlimited ma- 
terial of interest for a group of wide awake 
deaf children from 3 years up to 6 years 
of age. From many years of practical ex- 
perience, I have noted that the 3-year-old is 
quicker and more responsive to the idea 
of imitation than the older child, when he 
joins the pre-school group. Year-around 
continuity of effort is ai important point, 
too. The child who attended the school 
without the help of camp, took longer to 
complete the elementary grades, required 
by the State Board of Regents. Again, the 
day pupil lost a lot of the after-school acti- 
vities, which are so valuable to the child 
with the hidden handicap. 
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Of course, to attain a perfect oral educa. 
tion the group must be kept small enough 
for personal and individual training. The 
pupils spend their weekends and vacations 
at home, but the major part of their forma. 
tive years is spent under the supervision 
of trained teachers of the deaf. The child 
is then able to live harmoniously with his 
family circle. He may choose his compan. 
ions among the hearing as well as the deaf, 
The real importance of enrolling children 
at an early age, is that they have no know. 
ledge of the sign language or finger spell. 
ing. In this way, the germ is not allowed 
to spoil the speech habit which the Nursery 
teacher tries so hard to inculcate. 

Experience has proved that an early start 
is a necessity. Continuous education around 
the clock, winter and summer sessions for 
a period of 10 to 12 years, will get a child 
to the grade and age level of a hearing 
child. 


ANNA B. PECK 


PRINCIPAL, REINHARDT SCHOOL 
For DEAF CHILDREN 


Reading the preprint “Residential Nur- 
sery Schools? No,” I heartily agree with 
the author in some instances and just as 
heartily disagree in others. I feel as she 
does in regard to very young deaf chil. 
dren being placed in a large residential 
school where no special program is set 
aside for them. Certainly the three and 
four year olds should not be expected to 
digest the diet of twelve to twenty year olds, 
and furthermore they should be provided 
with teachers who have been specially 
trained in the work for the deaf and have 
had nursery training as well—and along 
with this very important training, it is to 
be hoped that they have acquired some 
animation and a genuine love for the little 
people, as anyone who is accustomed to 
little tots knows that a change of expres 
sion and a lot of affection are as necessary 
as food. 

I expect to bring a great deal of wrath 
down on my head when I say I do not 
think it is cruel, but kind, to place a two or 
three year old child in a small nursery 
school (properly equipped with materials 
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and teachers) where it can within a very 
short time adjust itself and find an outlet 
for its pent-up feelings through the medium 
of speech and speech reading. Just one 
word opens up a whole new world, and 
would this not give the child a sense of 
security and self reliance? 

In my opinion very young deaf children 
need the association and stimulation of 
children their own age the same as do hear- 
ing children. It was my happy privilege a 
few days ago to observe four little three 
year olds out on the play ground of the 
small nursery school with which I am as- 
sociated. The wind was blowing merrily 
and these little tots were running gaily 
around and making a great game of catch- 
ing leaves as they fell, and such joyous 
laughter would be hard to compete with. 
When the wind had subsided, they got their 
sand buckets and gathered them full. All 
the while this was going on a constant 
chatter was taking place; true, it was un- 
intelligible, but how many three year old 
hearing children’s language is always un- 
derstandable? 

A few days later, one of these same lit- 
tle ones was trying her best to catch a 
robin that was hopping around on the play 
ground. She would creep up on it and in 
the most coaxing voice plead with it to let 
her catch it. This particular child is only 
three and has been in a small nursery 
school for the deaf since before her second 
birthday. She will carry on a long conver- 
sation with you any time you take the time 
to converse with her. Of course her con- 
versation is just baby chatter, but she is 
looking at your lips and knows that that is 
what one is expected to do with one’s lips. 
She also says Mama, no, arm, bow and 
walk, and takes between thirty and forty 
other words from the lips. 

I have the highest regard for mothers 
who are taking training and are doing their 
best for their deaf babies, but how many 
mothers can devote their entire day to 
them? And that is what a deaf baby needs, 
along with the association of other chil- 
dren of its own age, until such time as it 
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can take its higher education along with 
its hearing brothers and sisters. 


MYRTLE HORNSBY 


SUPERVISING TEACHER, TEXAS SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Experience in this particular school has 
shown rather conclusively that almost no 
benefit has been derived from admitting 
children younger than six years of age. 
This type of school has not the facilities 
needed for the care and training of very 
young children, whose problems differ so 
greatly from those of the oldey group. 

Almost without exception the five-year- 
olds whom we have admitted, even as day 
students, have had to repeat the first year’s 
work. When we have been able to have an 
entire class of the same age level, the aca- 
demic results have been fairly satisfactory 
but the dormitory situation was not. 

We believe the answer to the problem 
of an early beginning of speech and speech 
reading lessons has been best answered by 
trained and interested parents, or by trained 
teachers who can go into the home (the 
least artificial and the most ideal situation 
for any child’s earliest training and educa- 
tion) or who have kindergarten facilities. 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
SUPERINTENDENT, LEXINGTON SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


It is generally accepted today by edu- 
cators in our profession that deaf children 
should begin their education in our schools 
as soon after the age of three as possible. 
This conclusion is based first of all upon 
the premise that the most active years of 
learning for the deaf child are the first 
five, as is true with hearing children. Sec- 
ondly, the evidence of greater achievement 
and better social development has been in- 
dicated by the performance of children 
who have moved through the well organ- 
ized and) well directed nursery and pre- 
school programs of a number of schools 
for the deaf in this country that have 
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worked in this field for a considerable 


time. 


The proper operation of a nursery and 
pre-school program calls for more careful 
planning and direction than any other 
phase of the work carried on in a school 
for the deaf. Such problems as the age of 
admission, play, eating, rest and sleeping 
quarters in relation to the rest of the school 
population must be given careful thought. 
The successful meeting of all the problems 
is complicated in any school, but becomes 
more so in smaller and more rural schools. 
They are also more difficult of solution in 
resident s@hools as 
schools. 


compared to day 

It is our considered opinion at the Lex- 
ington School that deaf children should 
not enter as resident pupils before the age 
of four, and then only if they can go home 
for week-ends frequently. Their program 
should be so geared that they eat, rest. 
sleep, play and receive their instruction 
completely separate from the next age level. 


The unfortunate experience of one teach- 
er in grappling with all of the above prob- 
lems should not lead our profession to the 
deafeatist conclusion that nursery school 
education cannot be properly provided by 
our schools for the deaf. It can be done 
and has been done. Furtherfore it must be 
done by schools for the deaf, for it can- 
not be effectively accomplished in public 
school programs for the normally hearing. 


M. B. CLATTERBUCK 


SUPERINTENDENT, OREGON STATE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


There certainly could not be any argu- 
ment for a nursery school conducted under 
conditions such as those described by 
Miss Helena Davidson. | question the value 
and worth of the residential nursery school 
even under the very best of conditions. 
However, as the nursery school is still a 
question of opinions and not facts, I would 
like to see some school experiment with 
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controlled groups under the best of condi. 
tions to see how much is gained by the 
child who is taken from his home before 
the age of six. At the age of fourteen or 
sixteen would he be ahead of the child who 
started at six? 

There are three points I should like to 
make in argument against the nursery 
school. 

1. Is the child not entitled to a normal 
home life at least for the first six years of 
his life? A school cannot replace a 
mother’s love and care. 

2. Are the parents not entitled to the joy 
of having their child with them for the 
first six years of the child’s life? After 
the child starts school he is away from the 
parents for nine months each year. 

3. The early training is primarily in 
speech and speech reading. Both of these 
require the use of the eyes. In the publica- 
tion “Eye Health of Young Children” by 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness we find this statement: “In the 
period of rapid growth and development 
the eyes of the young child are normally 
well fitted for outdoor vision and for look- 
ing at large objects at a distance of twenty 
feet or more. While the eyes have a re- 
markable power of adjustment and are 
able to see small nearby objects, close use 
of the eyes should not be required by the 
activities or materials of the nursery school 
or kindergarten. The daily activities in 
childhood provide ample opportunity for 
practice in close vision.” Some authorities 
on vision say that complete fusion may 
not be present until the child is five, seven 
or even ten years of age. Lip reading cer- 
tainly requires close use of the eyes. 

To me it would be more important for 
the parents to receive training in how to 
handle their child than to send the child 
to nursery school. Would this parent train- 
ing not be worth more to the child than 
what he would get in nursery school? 
This training would benefit the family 
relations for the complete life of the deaf 
child. 
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MATIE E. WINSTON 
PRINCIPAL, WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Regarding the training of the little deaf 
child, let us not consider one type of school 
with its set of conditions, versus some 
school with another set of conditions, but 
rather let us take up the all-important sub- 
ject of the educational, physical, and emo- 
tional needs of a very young deaf child and 
how best to meet these needs. They are in- 
deed very pressing, and vital to the process 
of normalizing a child who has one of the 
avenues of approach cut off—namely the 
hearing. 

It is a certain fact that every individual 
acquainted with a deaf child will agree that 
the young child who carries the handicap 
of deafness has a greater need for under- 
standing and early help than does the hear- 
ing child. 

The deaf child, if equipped with the 
same native ability as the hearing child, is 
able to measure up to the standard for all 
children, and he may even outstrip the 
hearing companion of the same age—i/ 
those responsible give the deaf child the 
timely and expert help on the skills and 
the specialties which deafness requires: 
speech development; speech reading; train- 
ing of residual hearing or what may be 
only sound perception and vibratory recog- 
nition. Thus he may be provided with the 
opportunity of making educational prog- 
ress comparable to that of children of his 
age. 

How is he to obtain this means of prog- 
ress? He will, in all probability, not grow 
emotionally stable and a joy to his mother 
and family without early expert assistance 
on the pattern of normal living and educa- 
tion. If the mother has a child she doesn’t 
understand, one who doesn’t understand 
her, these two individuals are not going to 
enjoy one another and grow closer to- 
gether, lacking the adjustments made 
through an educational program. Whence 
is this adjustment to come? The mother 
would need help if her babe had a broken 
limb, and she would seek it at any cost 
of temporary separation and the taking of 
the child out of her constant care, placing 
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him in the hands of those expert in his 
special needs. Just so does the mother need 
expert help because of the defective ears, 
even though she may be obliged to seek 
such help for the child beyond the reach of 
her arms. 

This early period of child growth is one 
of ready receptiveness. The impressions 
endure and become lasting imprints. His 
beginning work is all-important. 

It is not uncommon to hear the adoles- 
cent deaf child cry aloud against the denial 
of early help, withheld by misguided dot- 
ing parents. He does not condone the act 
of the fond though mistaken family which 
denied him an early opportunity to take 
advantage of the right start. 

. The answer to this urgent need is to seek 

and find the help of experts, also providing 
if possible the best set of conditions. If day 
attendance in special classes is possible 
and advisable, well and good. If not, the 
selection of a place with living arrange- 
ments comparable to those of the child in 
his own home may be advisable: namely, 
attendance in a group of three or four lit- 
tle ones competing in accomplishment and 
thus helping one another by example. It 
is also advisable to have the child placed 
on a balanced schedule of class and con- 
structive home routine, giving him normal 
outlets and advantages, minus the contact 
with large groups of the deaf together; 
minus the outward signs of a hearing loss; 
minus a part in a regimented program be- 
yond his years and needs. Frequently chil- 
dren of two years of age are ready to profit 
by such socialized group work. 

Provided the child is equipped with the 
native ability and readiness for the early 
educational adventure, the right atmos- 
phere of training and school home life will 
give him the right opportunity to grow 
strong and to lessen the appearance and 
effect of the deafness. Home with half-day 
attendance may be the ideal course, but 
education at all costs must be begun early, 
and the child expertly treated. To find 
the ideal situation and conditions the par- 
ent must look about, even as he would for 
the right surgeon and hospital were the 


(Continued on page 542) 
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The Mistress of Seven Hearths 


By Laura Davies Hott 


Southern plantation house of slavery 

days, when the “quality” lavished 
their wealth on building up vast estates. 
The present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
W. Brintnall, were formerly from Illinois. 
it was during depression days that they 
took an automobile trip south in search of 
a milder climate and better health. They 
had intended to go as far as Georgia but 
were so charmed by the Smoky Mountains 
of North Carolina that they knew when 
they saw them that they had come to the 
end of their journey. Tryon, a tourist re- 
sort, lies in a cup shaped valley at the foot 
of Mt. Tryon and is completely surrounded 
by mountains, always veiled by a blue 
haze. It is in the thermal belt and so pro- 
tected by the surrounding mountains that 
the climate is mild in winter and, due to 
the dry air, cool in summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brintnall bought a place 
with the intention of going into the antique 
business in an antique setting. It was not 
a new field for them. Mr. Brintnall, a 
furniture maker and finisher, had had much 
experience in doing over old heirlooms and 
some in selling them. Mrs. Brintnall’s 
hobby of making hooked rugs and her in- 
terest in antiques fitted well into the 
scheme. Besides, she was an _ excellent 
saleswoman, having been in the real estate 
business for a time. There was no house on 
the place they bought, so they went out 
searching. The very first day they found 
Seven Hearths, ten miles from Tryon. It 
was in such a dilapidated condition that 
they almost passed it by, but the general 
plan, the seven big fireplaces, and especial- 
ly the four huge double-shouldered chim- 
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neys and bead-edge clapboarding which 
dated it back to about 1760, were all too 
intriguing. It was an antique in itself, and 
the price only $500! After consulting an 
architect about the feasibility of moving 
and reassembling the house, they bought 
it. There were thirty-five truck loads, and 
it took eight months to move and rebuild 
it. Mrs. Brintnall says, “I think it ter- 
rible to change an old house as to position 
and contour. A house must have feelings 
and be confused if turned around clock- 
wise.” So they faced it north, just as it 
had stood for more than a century and a 
half. The twelve rooms were put back to- 
gether just as in the original, except for 
the addition of two bath rooms, plumbing, 
and electricity. The Brintnalls use the fire- 
places but have other heat also, as the 
huge hearths would necessitate too much 
wood gathering. , 

They even copied the old wall papers. 
One on an upper bed chamber was called 
“Sparta.” I quote from Mrs. Brintnall’s 
letter: “The colors and combination of 
colors were most interesting. The strange 
Sparta, a bit of vivid blue, was combined 
with a sort of eggplant wainscoting and 
a watermelon-pink ceiling. One pattern 
was a pea-soup green; another, a dusky 
cinnamon and gray with a robin’s egg, blue 
ceiling.” (White paint came in only after 
the Revolution; more vivid colors were 
used before that.) 

The house is supposed to be haunted, as 
all such old houses should be. Mrs. Brint- 
nall has not heard any ghost noises, per- 
haps her ears are too dull to register them 
—or perhaps she thinks that the ghosts 
got tired waiting around in the open for 
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the house to be rebuilt. “It would be a bit 
chilly for them.” 

The place is entirely furnished with an- 
tiques, for sale with a few exceptions—the 
things in Mrs. Brintnall’s bed room and 
the family heirlooms around the dining 
room fireplace. The Brintnalls find things 
here, there, and everywhere, but buy reg- 
ularly from dealers and from “pickers,” 
men who gather up things from old plan- 
tations and bring them to the shop. “You 
never can tell when or where you will 
chance upon something interesting 
though the day of fine things for a song is 
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have a pair of Adams hot-water silver urns, 
in use from 1760 to 1790. The butler would 
take the silver from the table, “dunk jt” 
in the hot water of one urn, rinse it in the 
other, dry it and return it to the table for 
the next course. 

Rose-growing is one of Mr. Brintnall’s 
hobbies. He has a garden of more than 
four hundred, many of them prize winners, 
He mulches them annually with cotton 
hulls to conserve the moisture and keep 
down the weeds, and says that spraying is 
a “must” for success. They do not cut the 
blooms for the house, believing that more 
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over. We think it dishonest anyhow, to buy 
fine pieces for five dollars as some tell us 
they do.” When they can get them, the 
Brintnalls feature the typically Southern 
“lazy Susan” tables. At one time they had 
thirteen but now all are gone except one 
which they reserved. Hunt-boards are an- 
other Southern rarity, boards where men 
stood to eat breakfast after riding all morn- 
ing on a hunt. Recently they secured seven 
of these curiosities which will soon be un- 
obtainable. Sometimes they secure ex- 
quisitely artistic pieces also. There was one 
old desk with such a fine interior that peo- 
ple came for miles to see it. At present they 


people enjoy them in the way nature dis 
plays them in vases. Lady customers park 
their husbands and children among the 
lawn chairs on the terrace where they are 
free to wander in the rose garden, to use 
the hammock and toys scattered about, oF 
to revel in the superlatively restful view 
across the green valley and foot hills to 
Mount Tryon peak eight miles away. 

At intervals the Brintnalls have bought 
three log cabins and moved them to the 
premises. One was built in 1823, one was 
being used for a barn and the third for a 
smoke house. They are now used for shop 
work and storage. There are two men who 
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work on repairs, but Mr. Brintnall does all 
the finishing. At present they are nine 
months behind with repairs. The men just 
cannot keep up with Mrs. Brintnall’s sales. 
She says the country is becoming more an- 
tique conscious. She thinks this is largely 
due to magazines which feature antiques 
and to the movies which show them in 
homes of wealth. Even an advertisement 
of linoleum may feature an old table, desk 
or lamp in an attractive setting. 

Tourists who vacation in the mountains 
of North Carolina are good customers. 
The Brintnalls also do a mail order busi- 
ness, To assist them in this line of selling 
they take pictures of everything before and 
after re-finishing. This is proof positive 
just how much of the old piece is original 
wood and how much is replacement. They 
consider a ten per cent replacement valid 
(though some dealers replace nearly the 
whole thing and still dishonestly call it an 
antique). The pictures also give a complete 
scrap book. record of their business. Peo- 
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ple are made to feel welcome around the 
house and premises. They may wander 
about, look and pass on, enjoy the beauti- 
ful setting, the view, the old house and its 
contents, but are never pressed into buy- 
ing. 

Just across the road is an athletic field 
where annual horse and hound shows are 
held and vast throngs of people are brought 
into contact with the home of antiques. 
Mrs. Brintnall no longer has time to make 
hooked rugs, but she does draw all the de- 
signs of old rugs and oversees the work of 
having them hooked. She sells many to 
harmonize with old furniture and different 
color schemes. She loves to cook and has 
collected eighty old, rare, out-of-print cook 
books, dating back as far as 1813. 

One of her fixed beliefs is that ears do 
not matter greatly in a business of this 
kind. An interest in your product, coupled 
with honesty, tact and consideration are 
the main assets. An appropriate and at- 


(Continued on page 548) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


concerning a Hollywood party where 

nobody talked to me. Several letters 
have come to me in reply, and it seems 
I.am not the only hard of hearing person 
who has had conversational difficulties. 
Other writers have accepted my invitation 
to air their pet problems, and have come 
up with several that I should hardly call 
problems at all. It just goes to show that 
an occurrence which brings a furrowed 
brow to one man is the signal for another 
to be nonchalant. We may all face the 
same general difficulties, but our pet peeves 
are usually personal. However, having 
lamented an evening when I did not have 
enough conversation, I am moved _ per- 
versely to recall the times when I had 
more conversation than I wanted. And 
that is what I am going to name now as 
one of my problems. 

Mrs. Montague once wrote an article 
called “Things I Wish They Wouldn’t Do,” 
in which she listed the faux pas committed 
by her normally hearing friends; and I 
have often thought I should like to add a 
few numbers she omitted. I can name 
two right now that I could easily express 
in italics. 

I wish they wouldn’t come into the 
kitchen to entertain me when I am getting 
a meal. | am dependent on lip reading as 
a means of communication, and I have 
never found it possible to combine lip 
reading with any other occupation that 
demands concentrated attention. Cooking, 
according to my viewpoint, is a job that 
requires one’s whole mind, to say nothing 
of eyesight. I cannot pare potatoes, nor 
¢ .son soup, nor mix up a batch of bis- 
cuits while somebody is leaning against 
the door jamb telling me a long story, 
and insistently nudging me when | take 
my eyes from his lips for two seconds. 
Yet if I continue looking at him, the mix- 
ing bowl will be on the floor, the pepper 
will be in the apple sauce and the paring 
knife will be embedded in my thumb. 
Please, dear guests, hearing and non-hear- 


|: the June Mail Box, I emitted a wail 


ing, go curl up with the New Yorker and 
save your conversation till the dinner is on 
the table, and I can relax and give you 
my full attention. 

I wish they wouldn't talk to the driver 
of a car in which I am riding, if the driver 
happens to be hard of hearing. Far too 
often, I have sat in the rear seat of a car 
that was being driven by a lip reader, and 
the other front seat was occupied by one of 
those sprightly, talkative, expressive per- 
sons who just can’t stop being entertain- 
ing for twenty minutes, even when they 
are riding with an individual who must 
turn his eyes from the road in order to 
respond to their questions and their lively 
remarks. I cannot fathom the type of 
mind that expects a deaf person to drive 
a car and read lips at the same time. Of 
course, some extremely agile deaf persons 
can, just as some athletes can drink a glass 
of water while standing on their heads; 
but what purpose is there in putting such 
prowess to the test? It seems to me the 
part of sanity for the individual who is 
driving a car—any individual driving any 
car—to keep his eye on the road and his 
mind on his driving. 

This is not a criticism of deaf persons 
as drivers. They make splendid drivers. 
I know any number of totally deaf per- 
sons I would trust to drive me over the 
High Sierras in a snowstorm; but not while 
they are being talked to. No, dear conver- 
sationalist, I beg of you, look at the scen- 
ery, commune with your own soul or with 
the people in the rear seat, and let the 
driver drive. 

Having got that off my chest, I will now 
take up one of the problems recently sub- 
mitted to me. 


When the Deafened Dine Out 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I wonder why more deaf people do not- 
write you telling about their plain, ord- 
inary, everyday experiences in getting 
along in the world of hearing. I’m sure 
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their stories would be fascinating reading, 
as well as prove highly instructive to the 
rest of us. What is a simple business for 
most people can become a formidable 
undertaking for the deafened. 

Take the matter of dining out. Suppose 
| am alone, and choose a restaurant where 
| am unknown. I walk in boldly, hoping 
it is one of those establishments where | 
will be expected to write my own order. 
Unfortunately, it is not, and\I*must give 
my order to the hovering waitress, hop- 
ing I will make myself understood. 

“Fruit cocktail, ham, whipped potatoes.” 
The waitress repeats after me, and I think 
she has it right. Or, if I don’t, I lower my 
pride sufficiently to point to the menu 
and make sure. My speech is generally 
understandable, but, like that of most per- 
sons totally deaf from childhood, is cer- 
tainly not all it should be. 

The food arrives. The ham looks a little 
strange. Is it, perhaps, fresh ham, which 
has a different color from the cured? | 
taste it. A light dawns. The waitress 
thought I said “lamb,” and I had not 
noticed it when she repeated the word. 
Roast lamb is to me the least delectable 
of meats. However, it is not the waitress’ 
fault that my speech is imperfect, and, 
besides, | have already taken a bite. | 
dine on roast lamb with what enthusiasm 
I can muster. ; 

Reflecting, I see how the mistake could 
have been avoided. If I had said, “Baked 
Virginia ham,” instead of merely “Ham,” 
it would not so easily have been misunder- 
stood. An unconscious desire to avoid 
using unnecessary words had of course in- 
fluenced me. 

Comes time for my coffee. I take cream 
in my coffee, but no sugar, though I have 
often thought how much it would simplify 
matters if I could just learn to like both 
or neither, and so give a flat “Yes” or 
“No” to the query, “Cream and sugar?” 
When I find myself faced with the neces- 
sity of explaining that I want cream, please, 
but no sugar, the chances are about fifty- 
fifty that I find myself drinking a sticky 
sweet mixture that I particularly dislike. 
Of course, this is a minor difficulty that will 
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correct itself when sugar bowls once more 
appear on restaurant tables, and who am 
I to complain of too much sweetness when 
my brothers in Europe may be starving 
for lack of it? 

Even when I dine out with friends, the 
way is not entirely smooth. Unless there 
is a clear understanding beforehand, I 
may find myself ordering a four course 
dinner when the others are having sand- 
wiches. A good lip reader would not make 
that mistake, but the faces of my jriends 
may be hidden behind their menus, or | 
may be absorbed in mine, and not alert as 
usual, Besides, I’m not a very good lip 
reader! 

If the treat is to be on me, there is also 
the difficulty, on entering a restaurant, of 
requesting the accommodations desired. 
My friends are always glad to come to 
my rescue when necessary, but it is humili- 
ating to let them do so when I am trying 
to play the hostess. 

This is all by way of demonstrating, 
Molly, that while life for a deaf person 
in the hearing world is never simple and 
is often discouraging, it is seldom dull. 
Many ordinary daily experiences are for 
him an adventure. (Always providing he 
can retain his sense of humor, of course.) 
That is why I think more such stories 
might make good reading. The problems 
involved in travelling, in attending movies 
and plays, in playing cards, working in 
an office, driving a car, getting someone 
elsé to make a telephone call, and so on, 
would seem to offer a fertile ground for 
reminiscence. 

But then perhaps you have heard too 
many such stories. I confess that I have 
seldom been in the company of others 
with a handicap similar to mine. My ex- 
periences have all been in the hearing 
world, for better or worse—often for the 
better! 

Anyhow, thanks for listening in on a 
newcomer to your Mail Box. 

D. G., District oF COLUMBIA. 


We have all had your experiences, D. G., 
and faced your problems, and we all know 
the profound truth of your statement, 
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“What is a simple business for most peo- 
ple can become a formidable undertaking 
for the deafened.” I think some of the 
difficulties you describe as facing you in 
restaurants grew out of your own self con- 
sciousness, and can be overcome as soon 
as you start thinking about the other per- 
son and not about yourself. 

For instance, the difficulty about order- 
ing a meal. What is simpler than to place 
your forefinger on the items you choose 


from the menu? I know plenty of hearing ° 


persons who do that, simply to make sure 
of getting what they want. I always do 
myself, not because I don’t speak plainly 
but because I never know how much noise 
there is in a restaurant nor how loudly to 
speak. I use as clear a voice as | can 
muster, but I always point out what I 
want on the menu. This is as much for 
the waitress’ benefit as for mine. If she 
doesn’t bring me what I ask for, I haven’t 
the least hesitation in sending it back, so, 
to avoid trouble for her, I make perfectly 
certain she understands my order. 

You have a point in your fear of order- 
ing a four course dinner when the others 
are ordering sandwiches. I’ve experienced 
that myself; but here, too, thinking first 
of the other person will help you over this 
hazard. When I am a guest at a restau- 
rant, I never order until I ask my hostess, 
“What are you having?” And then I shape 
my order accordingly. Of course, there 
‘is always the hostess who insists on your 
ordering the full table d’hote meal and 
then turns up with a fruit salad for her 
self; but that won’t be your fault. On the 
whole, I think most hostesses want their 
guests to be happy, and the easiest way 
to make your hostess pleased with her 
party is to order what you actually want, 
no matter what the other people order. 

The over-all problem of deafness—any 
degree of deafness—is communication; 
and the best solution of the problem is to 
make things as easy for the other person 
as you can. Make every concession you 
possibly can to the person who has to talk 
with you. There are still actually many 
hard of hearing people who can hear with 
. a hearing aid and yet won’t wear one. If 
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you can’t hear with a hearing aid, and your 
lip reading suddenly goes off duty, put 
your pride in your pocket and produce a 
paper and pencil. Even a railway ticket 
salesman facing a line of harried travelers 
will take time to write to a deaf person 
who has to have information. The only 
time I ever knew an official to refuse to 
write to me was once when I was a young 
girl and was traveling alone through Can- 
ada. It was my first trip alone since I had 
become deaf, and I became panicky during 
a long wait between trains in Montreal. 
Although it was not nearly time for my 
train to leave, I went down on the plat- 
form and tried to find my Pullman, and 
when I couldn’t find it and I couldn’t 
understand what the train master said, | 
asked him to write. It was ten o'clock 
at night and pretty dark in the train shed. 
The train master was carrying a lighted 
lantern in each hand. There were trains 
coming and going and crowds of people. 

“I haven’t got time to write,” said 
the train master savagely, and I retreated 
to the waiting room, where I had sense 
enough to wait until a porter could locate 
my Pullman and put me on it. 

The best suggestion I can offer in all 
such matters of dealing with the public is, 
“Don’t get scared, and always think of 
the other person first.” 

However, I no sooner offer a piece of 
sage advice than I find there are excep- 
tions to this rule as well as to others, and 
there surely is no general solution to the 
problem posed by the lady who follows. 
Every woman—or man—has to solve it 
for herself or himself. 


A Pet Problem 
Dear Molly Mather: 


For many years, my Pet Problem was 
neatly and inextricably tied up with my 
vacation. Most folks looked forward to 
their vacations with unalloyed pleasure, 
but my anticipation was always deeply 
tinged with dread. 

Since I was constantly wired for sound 
fifty weeks of the year, I had few difficul- 
ties in my daily living. Even buying thea- 
tre tickets presented no unbearable an- 
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noyance. I found I could be even more 
supercilious than most box office clerks! 
My vacation troubles were induced by my 
healthful desire to store up enough Vitamin 
D in two weeks to last for the rest of the 
year. That meant wearing abbreviated, 
backless play clothes and bathing suits 
and displaying a_ not-too-hard-to-look-at 
figure. Somehow, I simply couldn’t bring 
myself to drape my torso with yards of 
wire and make it bulge with unsightly bat- 
teries and amplifiers. | decided, instead, 
to be very frank with my fellow vaca- 
tioners. 

My decision was carried out every year 
—and every year proved to be a dismal 
failure. Vacationers, it seemed, were all 
hell-bent on a good time, which did not 
include remembering that one of the group 
had lame ears. I would introduce my little 
tribulation to each new group in a casual 
manner, such as, “My ears aren't all they 
seem, folks. Would you mind speaking a 
little louder?” Everyone would promptly 
look in my direction with raised eyebrows, 
and almost invariably someone would say, 
“But you heard perfectly well last night!” 
That would launch me into a detailed ex- 
position as to the whys and whens of 
hearing aids. Everyone dutifully listened 
—and then promptly forgot why I said it! 

When the small talk started, I tried to 
listen closely and join the fun. But I am 
a deplorably poor lip reader and usually 
missed the remark that evoked the greatest 
merriment. Then I’d try to get someone 
to repeat the provocative comment. I soon 
learned, under the stimulus of painful em- 
barrassment, that the third repetition of a 
remark passed in conversational banter can 
sound flatter than decarbonated soda water 
—and usually does! And the resultant 
laughter was always at my expense. 

Well, one summer I tried to forget about 
the Vitamin D. I went about fully dressed 
all day, with my instrumental parapher- 
nalia firmly anchored in the usual places. 
I sat in the sun and sweated profusely. 
My invariable companions were several 
fat old ladies who held forth long and 
loudly on their assorted surgical experi- 
ences and the incredible brilliance of their 
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innumerable grandchildren. After the 
third day, I shut off my instrument and 
just sweated. 

I can’t say I’ve completely solved my 
Pet Problen—but I do think I’ve made a 
fair compromise. Instead of going after 
Old Sol anteriorly.and posteriorly, I’m 
now satisfied with anterior results only. 
I still wear shorts, but instead of backless 
halters, I wear blouses and T-shirts. I 
get the smallest batteries obtainable, and 
wear them in a little pocket of my pantie 
girdle. Since I wear a bone conduction 
receiver and page-boy hair-do, the receivers 
and cord are not visible. The transmitter, 
of course, is worn in the usual pocket of 
my bra. It has always been my contention 
that the various necessary parts of a hear- 
ing aid are no esthetic addition to a girl's 
costume; and if they can be conveniently 
coneealed I am all for the concealment. 
The only time I must leave the instrument 
off is when I put on my bathing suit; but 
these interludes are not too frequent, and 
I contrive to make them as brief as pos- 
sible. I sometimes even sneak away and 
get a little sunshine on my back. 

I am now able to combine my intake of 
Vitamin D with social give-and-take, which 
is such an important part of one’s vaca- 
tion. So now my pet problem is really a 
Pet Ghost. E. P., New York. 

Does anybody else have the problem of 
combining a hearing aid with a play suit? 
It’s an interesting difficulty, and I can per- 
fectly well see the seriousness of it to the 
people who would no more take off their 
hearing aids in public than they would 
take off their skin; and yet I couldn’t help 
grinning a little as I read, for it reminded 
me of something. 

Just the other day the Los Angeles 
papers carried reports of the first postwar 
convention of nudists, held somewhere in 
Indiana. All those who attended, includ- 
ing the reporters, were supplied with 
badges. “The first problem,” remarked one 
reporter, “was where to pin the badges. 
We solved that by hanging them around 
our necks with string. One bearded elderly 
gentleman was distressed for a time at the 

(Continued on page 546) 
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Some Psychology for the Deafened’ 


By W. J. T. Kimber, M.D. 


is not a very complicated matter in 

itself. It is worth attention and should 
be clearly grasped by all deafened people 
as an elementary and primary matter in 
facing life. Deafness is a deprivation like 
blindness, severe paralysis, the loss of a 
limb or limbs or any other severe incapaci- 
tating disorder. One is at a disadvantage, 
one tends to feel inferior, one suspects that 
one is a nuisance and is not wanted and the 
process of feeling isolated and of sliding 
down and being isolated starts. Something 
must be done about it if isolation is to be 
prevented. 


The Individual Problem 


There are personal and different prob- 
lems facing every deafened person. These 
may concern family relationships, occupa- 
tions, amusements or cultural pursuits, or 
ability to keep in touch with events of 
interest, and many other matters. Such 
obviously cannot be dealt with here. 


The problem, a difficulty each one must 
meet and overcome as in the case of all 
disabilities if we are to compensate for 
them and rehabilitate ourselves, is to face 
up to this deafness—it is nothing to be 
ashamed of—and accept it as part of one’s 
life, like limited means, a too small house, 
a dilapidated car or a very old frock. 
Psychologically there will be a compensa- 
tion; this is inevitable. You can not avoid 
it but you can decide whether you will 
be the master and whether you will com- 
pensate along some useful lines. 

The other alternative is to give in and 
be mastered by the disability, in which case 
compensation will take some undesirable 
form, involving a retreat from social life, 
isolation, unhappiness, suspicion, or worse. 


eee for the hard of hearing 


*A paper presented at the first annual meeting of 
the Hertfordshire League for the Hard of Hearing, 
England, held at St. Albans on May 18, 1946. Dr. 
Kimber, an eminent psychologist, is president of the 
League. See August VOLTA REVIEW, page 455. 


We frequently complain that the hard of 
hearing are not understood, that they have 
been called ‘Britain’s Forgotten Folk.’ You 
may have heard some of them say, “People 
think I’m silly or ill-mannered and | 
resent it.” 

Face the facts. People can not go about 
assuming that everyone is deaf. If you 
are deaf you must take every reasonable 
opportunity of telling people you meet and 
add “I can lip read” or, “I can switch 
on my hearing aid,” and they will, as a 
rule, have some understanding of your 


difficulty and probably be helpful. 


The blind and the crippled of necessity 
and involuntarily make known to others 
their disability and in consequence receive 
consideration and necessary help which is 
their due. 

It has been said that rehabilitation of 
the injured starts in the ambulance that 
takes them to the hospital. I want to see 
the hard of hearing also making an early 
adjustment. As soon as deafness is recog- 
nized take steps to get an accurate assess- 
ment of its severity, its exact nature, 
whether it is to remain fixed in degree 
or is likely to increase slowly or quickly; 
then start rehabilitation and compensate 
on satisfactory lines by learning lip read- 
ing if necessary, or whatever else is ap- 
propriate and certainly by joining a league 
or other organization of the hard of 
hearing. 


The Attitude of the Hearing 

Even if you have made clear to a hear- 
ing person that you have become deaf, 
for the most part he will hardly, if at all, 
appreciate what a very serious handicap 
this is. He will not realize the great diff- 
culties involved in the “daily round and 
common task,” such as a railway journey, 
or a bus ride on an unfamiliar route, or a 
little shopping. Maybe you can lip read 
but this will help little in a bad light or if 
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the conductor or shop assistant talks badly 
or converses with averted face. 

What difficulties there are in taking part 
fully even in a small meeting! Today we 
have made: special arrangements, as fol- 
lows: Specially arranged loud speakers 
are installed. Blackboard notices and an- 
nouncements are posted. A precis of the 
main speeches has been made. Telephone 
receivers with individually controlled am- 
plification are provided. Special considera- 
tion has been given to the lighting of the 
speakers’ faces. Deafened signallers have 
been posted at the back to indicate any 
falling off in the platform performance. 
The whole program has been considered 
with the aim of avoiding the strain of 
prolonged spells of listening to speakers 
and suitable breaks have been arranged. 

Still, I am afraid some here will get 
only an imperfect impression of the pro- 
ceedings and you are the courageous ones, 
meeting the difficulties. Many deafened 
have not come; they know too well the 
difficulties and are giving up. I want to 
get these things understood by the hearing 
and we shall not then lack understanding 
and help. 

There is a future point which should 
be more widely realized if greater under- 
standing of the deafened is to become 
general. I refer to the distinction between 
the deaf, the born deaf, or deaf and dumb; 
and the deafened or hard of hearing. The 
former have never known hearing and 
usually are readily distinguished by their 
voices, even when they have learned to 
talk reasonably well. 

The characteristics of these two cate- 
gories (I quote from a report of the Nuf- 
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field College Social Reconstruction Survey ) 
“are so different in many respects that they 
present practically two different fields for 
social service.” 

Your presence here today is an indica- 
tion that you, the deafened, can do things 
for yourselves and are anxious and ready 
to do so. Some of us blessed with normal 
hearing are privileged to help but I hope 
we shall be only helpers and that more 
and more the deafened will take things into 
their own hands. 

In the autumn we are planning to hold 
in London a National Conference of dele- 
gates from all organizations of the hard 
of hearing in the country, and I hope that 
this psychological characteristic of the 
deafened will be demonstrated in a deter- 
mination to think and act for themselves 
and that we may then be able to work 
out methods of organization well adapted 
to this end. 

In my judgment at the present time there 
is a positive ferment of activity amongst 
the hard of hearing, not only in this coun- 
ty but in many other parts of the country 
and not a few have expressed the opinion 
that the existing voluntary organizations 
for the hard of hearing are inadequate. 
This, indeed, supports the conclusions set 
out in the Report of the Nuffield College 
Survey. 

Can the needs of the deafened be met 
within the compass of any existing na- 
tional body, or must a new national body 
for the hard of hearing be set up? 

These are important questions, the an- 
swer to them lies in the future but, if I 
am not mistaken, in the not very distant 
future an answer must be found. 





AUTUMN 


Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the 
woods, 

And day by day the dead leaves fall and 
melt, 

And night by night the monitory blast 

Wails in the key-hole, telling how it passed 


O’er empty fields, or upland solitudes, 

Or grim wide wave; and now the power is 
felt 

Of melancholy, tenderer in its moods 

Than any joy indulgent Summer dealt. 


William Allingham, Autumnal Sonnet 
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Physical Impairment and the Job 


By G. DE LA Bat 


HEN an article by Verne K. Har- 
\X | vey, M. D., and E. Parker Lu- 
ongo, M.D., entitled “Physical 
Impairment and Job Performance” was 
published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, April 7 and April 
14, 1945, it created quite a stir. Dr. Har- 
vey is the Medical Director of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission and Dr. Luongo 
is the Assistant Medical Director. These 
physicians studied the employment records 
of 2,858 physically handicapped workers 
and 5,523 able bodied workers and came 
to the conclusion that the accident rate 
of the former was higher than for the lat- 
ter, and that the deaf and the hard of 
hearing had the highest frequency rate 
and the highest severity rate. 


The report has been analyzed, criticized 
and editorialized. For one editorial, see 
the Votta Review for May, 1945, page 
278. The latest analysis of the report to 
reach the Volta Bureau has come from 
South Africa. Mr. G. de la Bat, Principal 
of the School for the Deaf at Worcester. 
South Africa, writes as follows: 


I wish to refer to the extracts of the 
report of Drs. Harvey and Luongo, of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as published in the Votta ReEvIEW 
of May 1945. The statement that “workers 
with hearing defects were found to have 
the highest frequency rating (36.36) and 
the highest severity rate (0.47) of all im- 
paired workers” is certainly startling, and 
very definitely not the conclusion which 
the Departmental Committee in this coun- 
try arrived at in their report. On my two 
visits to the United States I very certainly 
did not get the impression that the deaf, 
as I met them in your schools, were any 
different from the deaf in South Africa. 

Of the total of 2,380 men workers with 
physical impairments mentioned by Drs. 


Harvey and Luongo, they give 2.3% as 
deaf and 5.3% as hard of hearing. This 


gives the actual numbers as 54 deaf and 
126 hard of hearing. 

Unfortunately, I have not the full text 
of their report, but questions like the fol- 
lowing naturally arise: 

1. At what age did these persons de- 
velop defective hearing? (The longer such 
persons have been deaf, the more they are 
likely to make better use of their eyes than 
normally hearing persons.) 

2. What types of work were they doing? 

3. Were the accidents directly attribu- 
table to defective hearing? 

4. How long had these persons with de- 
fective hearing been busy on their respec- 
tive jobs compared with the other physical- 
ly handicapped persons? 

5. Do the 54 deaf and 126 hard of 
hearing persons fairly represent the dif- 
ferent states? 

6. How were the types of jobs distrib- 
uted between the various groups of physi- 
cally handicapped? (It might be possi- 
ble that these 54 deaf persons on the 
whole had been employed on jobs which 
were more liable to accidents than was 
the case of the jobs of the other physi- 
cal defectives. ) 

Last year, as the result of an argument 
with one of the Inspectors of Labour of 
our government in connection with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, I made a 
short survey of past pupils of our school. 
1 sent a circular to many of our past 
pupils. Here are some of the questions: 

1. How long have you been working 
in factories? 

2. With what kind of machine do you 
work? 

3. How many accidents have you had? 

4. Give full particulars of the accidents. 

5. How long were you out of work as 
the result of these accidents? 

For my special purpose I selected only 
those deaf persons with power-driven ma- 
chines. Here are the findings: 

Total (45 men and 9 women) —54. (In- 
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cidentally, the same number as in the report 
of Drs. Harvey and Luongo.) 

Total number of years working at power- 
driven machines—600 years, 5 months. 

Total number of weeks out of work as 
the result of accidents—24 weeks, 1 day. 

Average number of years per person 
working with machines—l] years, 1 
month. 

Average number of days per person out 
of work due to accidents—3 days. 

Surely, that is a record which proves 
that deaf workers are a safe investment 
for any employer! 





CAPACITY FOR WORK 


Dr. Verne K. Harvey and Dr, E. Par- 
ker Luongo have published a companion 
article to their recent “Physical Impair- 
ment and Job Performance.” Reprinted 
from Occupational Medicine, January 
1946, this report deals with the amount 
and quality of work to be expected from 
various types of handicapped people, and 
the industrial requirements and _possibili- 
ties for them. Drs. Harvey and Luongo 
state that “literature on requirements of 
normal hearing in industry aside from 
considerations of safety is inadequate,” 
and point out that consequently “there can 
be no absolute matching between degree 
of hearing loss and job requirements.” 

One of the most important factors in 
judging the capacities of the deaf or the 
hard of hearing individual is his adjust- 
ment to the defect. Persons who. have de- 
fective hearing differ as greatly as do 
those who have normal hearing and, there- 
fore, a person’s aptitude for a particular 
job is more important in judging his 
capacity for work than the fact that the 
job is one where hearing is not essential. 

There is, of course, a definite distinc- 
tion between those who lost their hearing 
before learning speech and those who re- 
tain at least a small memory for sound. 
It has been found, too, that the loss of 
hearing may sharpen other senses to sub- 
stitute partially for the lost hearing, and 
highly skilled artisans are often found in 
fields such as chemistry, art, medicine, 
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writing, and many others. Doctors Harvey 
and Luongo point out that “while some 
pursuits are not suitable for the deaf, there 
are others not dependent on hearing and 
speech in which deaf persons have good 
chances of satisfactory employment. In 
this connection, they have an unusual ad- 
vantage in that most of them have attended 
special schools where good industrial 
training, with an opportunity to learn a 
trade, is offered and is generally taken ad- 
vantage of.” An important point is the cost 
of breaking in new workers. They bring 
to their jobs their heredity, health, social 
attitudes and emotional reactions. Select- 
ing the fit is a matter of examination and 
evaluation. 

There are psychologic principles for an 
employer to keep in mind, the point being 
to give employees greater mental and phys- 
ical ease. When causes of irritability, anx- 
iety and other types of mental friction are 
removed, any employee, whether handi- 
capped or not, becomes a happier, more 
productive individual. 

“Of all types of positions found suit- 
able for the physically impaired by sur- 
vey, the largest number were those for 
the hard of hearing. The job perform- 
ance of the hard of hearing—productivity 
(both quality and quantity) and efficiency 
—was found to compare favorably with 
that of the able bodied. Their experience 
of accidents was less favorable than that 
of the able bodied, owing to psychologic 
problems in individual cases.” 

In conclusion, Drs. Harvey and Luongo 
offer the following advice: “In dealing 
with the applicant for work who presents 
an impairment ... give him a fair chance 
to make good under his own power, plus 
whatever assistance or special benefits are 
provided by law—state, municipal or fed- 
eral. . . . The general risk that an em- 
ployer takes in hiring seemingly normal 
persons without being able to measure the 
large number of success factors involved 
in work is considerable” and “it may ex- 
ceed any risk he takes with physically 
impaired persons whose capacities have 
been evaluated and matched with the re- 
quirements of the job.” —R. E. N. 
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Our Miscellany 


A Broadcast About The Volta Bureau 


On July 17 the Capital Transit Com- 
pany, Washington, D.C., devoted its weekly 
radio program to the dramatized story of 
Alexander Graham Bell and his invention 
of the telephone, which brought him the 
Volta Prize established by Napoleon and 
named for the great scientist, Volta. The 
story of the work done at the Volta Labo- 
ratory and Bell’s decision to found and 
endow the Volta Bureau was vividly told. 
“And so a great American left behind him 
an inheritance to a city and a country... 
not only in the brilliance of his inven- 
tions . . . but in the hope for the afflicted 
people he loved so well.” 

The dramatization was written by Vera 
Cassidy Ash and directed by Leo J. 
Paulin, with a considerable array of talent 
—speakers, singers, and organists. The 
observation room was filled to capacity. 

Thank you, American Broadcasting 
Company! 





German Publications 


Through the kindness of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, the Volta Bureau has received copies 
of Die Deutsche Sonderschule for part of 
the year 1934, when the magazine was first 
issued, and for all of 1935. It was pub- 
lished monthly for special schools for the 
deaf, the hard of hearing and the speech 
defective. Publication was suspended when 
World War II broke out in Europe. 





Australian Society 
for Better Hearing 


For some time the scattered organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing in Australia 
have been considering: the possibility of 
affiliating themselves in a national body. 
This amalgamation effective as of January 
1, 1946, was accomplished at a meeting 
held in Melbourne on December 8, 1945. 
A medical practitioner, Dr. B. Hiller, of 
Hobart, was elected President, and the 


name “Australian Association for Better 
Hearing” was chosen. The present branches 
are the organizations in Tasmania, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia; and Dr. Hiller, in a message pub- 
lished in Sound, the organ of the South 
Australian Society, expresses confidence 
that those States at present not represented 
will have branches in the near future. 





What a Hearing Aid Does for Me 
It helps me do my work. It makes me 
hear the people talk and sing. It helps 
me hear the radio, piano, and many other 
things. I like my hearing aid more than 
anything in the world. I don’t know what 
I would do without it. It does my work 
for me. Before I got my hearing aid, | 
did not have fun. Now I have lots of fun. 
It is a good thing Miss Mannen put it on 
me. She showed me how to put on my ear 
mold. I like it so much I don’t know how 
I can be any happier. I like to listen to the 
birds. It helps me with my speech. I love 
to sing and listen to the piano. That is 
what a hearing aid does for me. 
BEVERLY NELSON, 
12 years old—6th grade. 
—The Nebraska Journal. 





Why Not? 

The curse of the theorist is upon the 
schools of America. The men who formu- 
late educational policies and who pass 
judgments upon the teachers and their 
methods are aloof from the actualities of 
the daily classroom experience. The great- 
est single reform that could be made in 
the public high school system of this coun- 
try—to say nothing of the elementary 
and grammar schools—would be this: 
Every supervisor, administrator and theor- 
ist in a given system should be forced, 
every fourth year, to go back for six 
months to the classroom (without loss of 


(Continued on page 544) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Aural Re-education: Psychological and Ther- 
apeutic Aspects: By Boris V. Morkovin, 
Ph.D.; Joseph M. Kinkade, M.D.; Don- 
ald R. Caziare, M.A. Hearing Survey 
Quarterly. Mary Rogers Miller, editor and 
distributor. Published by the Coordinat- 
ing Council of Societies for the Hard of 
Hearing in Southern California, 1946. 
Paper 43 pp. Price, 85 cents. 


O the United States Army belongs 
ik: credit for the first successful ef- 

fort to formulate and carry out a 
coordinated and comprehensive program 
for the individual who has lost a portion 
of his hearing. Now that the war is over, 
civilian planners are taking their cue from 
the Army and reorganizing and coordinat- 
ing their own programs. At the University 
of California there has been established for 
some years a Hearing Clinic where much 
experimental work has been done in the 
teaching of lip reading, the re-education of 
hearing, and the psychological adjust- 
ment of the individual. This program is in 
process of expansion. 

Boris V. Morkovin, Ph.D., Research 
Professor at the University, who contri- 
butes the leading essay in the pamphlet. 
outlines some of the accomplishments of 
the department in dealing with individuals. 
Dr. Morkovin’s paper, which is entitled 
“Psychological Basis for Auricular Train- 
ing and Speech Reading of the Acoustically 


‘-Impaired,” may be roughly divided into 


two parts. The first part comprises a phil- 
osophical discussion of speech as a means 
of communication and of the various chan- 
nels, auditory, visual, kinesthetic, through 
which speech perception may be conveyed. 
After outlining the formula for develop- 
ing, in the hard of hearing individual, new 
ability to understand speech, Dr. Morkovin 
relates case histories of deaf and hard of 
hearing persons who have received instruc- 
tion in the hearing clinic at the university. 
These include both children and adults, 
and give examples of acoustically impaired 
persons whose personalities were “re-inte- 
grated” by the instruction offered. 

The second essay in the book. “The 


- Kinkade; 


Need of a Combined Program of Medical. 
Education, Psychological and Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Acoustically Impair- 
ed,” is by Dr. Joseph M. Kinkade, a young 
otologist of Los Angeles. Dr. Kinkade 
takes seriously the responsibility of the 
physician who finds he cannot restore hear- 
ing to his patient. It is Dr. Kinkade’s be- 
lief that the otologist should be able to 
offer constructive advice even to the pa- 
tient he cannot help medically; that he 
should be able to measure hearing accurate- 
ly and offer suggestions as to electrical 
amplification; that, in the case of a child, 
he should be able to advise the parents as 
to sources of educational help. “Deafness 
is a psychological, social and educational 
as well as a medical problem,.” says Dr. 
“Parents, doctors, teachers, 
psychologists, and social workers . . . will 
have to cooperate, if deafness and the dis- 
ability of the deaf individual are to be re- 
duced to a minimum.” 

The third contribution in the book is by 
Donald Caziarc, Hearing Conservation 
Specialist of the California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. In his former capa- 
city as Rehabilitation Officer at Hoff Gen- 
eral Hospital, he saw and participated in 
the type of cooperation Dr. Kinkade de- 
scribes. “It Can Be Done for Civilians” is 
the title of Mr. Caziarc’s essay, and what 
he says is a challenge to all those who are 
trying to aid the hard of hearing, individu- 
ally, and collectively. The volume was de- 
signed as a contribution to that end. 

—Harriet Montague 


What Should I Know About Speech Defects? 
A Handbook for the Classroom Teacher, 
by Virginia Somes Sanderson, Bureau of 
Special and Adult Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1946. : 
One of the purposes of this booklet is 

to serve as an aid to the classroom teacher 

in becoming more sensitive to speech. It 
deals with the various speech defects that 
one is likely to encounter in a classroom 
situation and includes a brief section about 


the hard of hearing child and how his 
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This is an Optical Comparator 
used to check the size and loca- 
tion of holes in mica spacers to 
insure uniformity of character- 
istics in Raytheon Hearing Aid 
Tubes. 


The inspection procedure illustrated above is 
only one of the 46 separate stepping stones that 
lead to superiority in Raytheon “flat” high- 
fidelity hearing aid tubes. Each inspection is 
made with the most modern and up-to-date 
equipment available. 


Continual research, skilled workmanship and 
Raytheon’s long experience in the manufacture 
of all types of tubes are combined to get the 
best in hearing aid performance. 


‘avTHEOw 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASS / 


Cacellonce tn Eloechiontes 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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handicap may be detected in the classroom. 
A valuable part of the manual is the 

bibliography of some fifty books on 

speech. 

Galloping Sounds, by Stanley Ainsworth, 
Supervisor of Speech Correction, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Cloth, 171 pp. 
—- Company, Magnolia, Mass, 

ef de 

This is a good little book. The author 
says it “just grew” from the necessity for 
more drill work in the elementary level, 
and he has provided that drill work in an 
unusually natural and palatable form. In 
fact, he has made his stories so interesting 
that the average reader is not conscious of 
the repetition of certain sounds, though 
they are carefully woven in under the 
following classifications: S and Z Stories, 

Th Stories, Sh, Ch and J Stories, R Stories, 

and L Stories. For children who have 

trouble with those sounds, the stories offer 
delightfully sugar-coated drill work. Ma- 
terial of this kind is often found to ifclude 
undesirable “tongue-twisters,” but the 
reviewer noticed only one in this book— 

“the thistle thorns” seems unnecessarily 

hard to say. Anyway, we talk about this- 

tles and we talk about thorns, but does 
anybody ever say “thistle thorns”? 

Children from advanced second grade 
through high school should enjoy “Gal- 
loping Sounds.” 

A Manual for Remedial Reading, by Edward 
William Dolch, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois. Cloth, 

i pp. The Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Many public school teachers have been 

greatly helped in the teaching of reading 

by studying with Prof. Dolch and putting 
into practice the methods outlined in this 
little book. Particularly important are the 
suggestions for “Finding Out about the 
Child,” in which the importance of check- 
ing vision, hearing, speech, health, social 
adjustment, etc., is stressed. With the 
help of this chapter and the one on “Spe- 
cial Disabilities” a teacher should be able 
to go a long way toward lessening the 
number of “non-readers” and “poor read- 
ers,” especially if she gets the following 
sentences thoroughly into her own back- 


bone: “The child should recognize by 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Bar Specialists and Educators 

















ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF OHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. : 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 











For further information address 
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DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and II_ $35.00 
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sight, he should guess words from the con.- 
text, and he should use sounding. To do 
any one of these three to the exclusion of 
the other two makes a poor reader.” It 
may be added, however, that this book 
does not tell how to “sound,” and that a 
lamentably large number of teachers of 
reading do not themselves know how to 
“separate the sound of a word into its 
parts.” It is here, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, that the chief trouble lies, the 
primary cause of the reading failures that 
have startled educators and dismayed 
parents. 

Books like Dr. Dolch’s “Manual” are 
helpful in overcoming the difficulties of the 
army of youngsters who have not been 
taugh to read, but not until the average 
teacher knows that the sounds of ¢, s, and 
ch are not tuh, suh, and chuh will there 
be much diminution in the need for 
“remedial” reading. 


Electro-Acoustic Equipment for Clinical Au- 
ditory Tests, a twenty-six page mimeo- 
graphed booklet prepared by the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. 


This is a technical and scientific descrip- 
tion of equipment which should be used in 
making clinical auditory tests, prepared by 
S. Richard Silverman. and C. E. Harrison 
of the Research Laboratory of Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf 818 South Kingshigh- 
way), St. Louis, Missouri. The article will 
soon be reproduced in an engineering 
journal and reprints will be available. For 
detailed information address Dr. Silver- 
man. 


Public Welfare in Indiana. A sixteen page 
illustrated bulletin issued by the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare, In- 
dianapolis. 

In the April, 1946 issue there are two <ar- 
ticles containing information about the 
hard of hearing. Bertha Hawkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the Indianapolis Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, reviews work 
done in the national and local fields, with 
particular emphasis on the rehabilitation 
of deafened service men. Al J. Kettler of 
the Indianapolis Public Schools explains 
special services for various types of handi 
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AN’T YOU SEE—I’m wearing anew Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! 
You don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was 
my business if I didn’t choose to wear an 
aid. But when folks stopped trying to 
make me hear because they had to shout 
....I realized my defective hearing in- 
volved more than just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear 
it as casually as eyeglasses now because 
its Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 
so inconspicuous. (Even you didn’t no- 
tice it, remember?) And I’m getting out 
among people more... getting on better 
with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith. 
No one will ever have to raise his voice 
to me again. 


THE NEW 





orte 
ont 
ue 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946. ZENITH RADIO CORP. 





If you are hard of hearing—do yourself 
and your friends a favor: Visit your local 
Zenith dispenser for a free demonstration 
of the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You ad- 
just the Zenith yourself to your own 
hearing needs with the flick of a finger. 
It’s easy as focusing binoculars! See your 
dispenser soon...and mail coupon, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 
Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 





Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


preter rere meee meme mem ee eee 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 

Please send me Free literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 
of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 
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THE DESHON BOOK 
of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Prepared by the Faculty at Deshon General 
Hospital for Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size of Previous 
Volta Bureau Practice Books 
Special Price 
To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers........ $2.00 
Re I Oc is cois Shasbicpsencicessssosincuscceded $3.00 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 



















BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


Thirty-four years of hearing - 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance . . . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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capped children. During the school year 
1944-45 there were 324 school children en. 
rolled in 31 lip reading classes in the city, 
Special classes are operated at a cost from 
three to five times greater than classes for 
normal children, a legitimate expense in a 
democracy where individuals should have 
equal rights and opportunities. 


The Hearing Program in Vermont, by Don. 
ald M. Eldred, in The Journal of Health 
and Physical Educatian, June 1946. 


This is an account of what is being done 
in Vermont to conserve hearing and what 
groups are furthering the program. It is a 
sad commentary on parental interest that 
of fourteen children with serious hearing 
losses, only five were taken to physicians 
and in only one case of the five was treat- 
ment recommended. It was too late to treat 
the others, as the incipient stage had been 
passed. The work of conservation is in an 
early stage. With physicians, social work- 
ers and educators pulling together, as they 
are in Vermont, a state-wide program 


should develop. 


Annual Reports: How to Plan and Write 
Them, by Beatrice K. Tolleris. Published 
by National Publicity Council, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York, 1946. Bound, 39 
pp. Price $1.00. 


The title of this publication speaks for 
itself. Writing in a most interesting way, 
Mrs. Tolleris discusses Organizing Your 
Facts, Getting Acquainted with Your Au- 
dience. Telling Your Story, Tackling the 
Problem of Statistics, and Planning the 
Physical Format. This publication should 
be of interest and help to all those who 
have the task of editing or publishing an- 
nual reports. 


Psychiatry for Social Workers, by Lawson G. 
Lowery, M.D. Columbia University Press. 
Cloth, 338 pp. Price, $3.50. 


Social workers in societies for the hard 
of hearing and in schools for the'deaf will 
find this book helpful. Diagnoses sent to 
them by psychiatrists or clinics ‘take on 
significance according to their knowledge 
of fundamentals in mental health. Dr. 
Lowrey describes the major types of dis- 
orders and the symptoms which indicate 
them. 

Treatments of problems in children will 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. _ For 
emall hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 





PBMGOC. —cvcevcccsccscresccccceccoccoveccecccsccccsesccssoscesesecessossccoes $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about & to 10 years of age. Graded 


and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
aleng correct lines into practical lip reading. ......82.75 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE If. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
addition to lessons and steries the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful im adult as well as junior classes. ...............00++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 





Bygeta Magazine.  .........ccccecressececrssersessvesesceessnensvees $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. $7.50 

Boles £, BE, BEE, wd BV ceccccccescscevceccesseccrsccccccesees 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. 0. Bex 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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TALKING CK 
ityc 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 
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prevent more serious behavior and _ per. 
sonality difficulties later on. The need for 
such preventive treatment has been em. 


phasized afresh by World War II. 


The chapter on Problems of Veterans 
and Rejectees is timely and interesting, to 
mention only one, and the information 
about hysteria, which may manifest itself 
as hysterical deafness, is certainly worthy 
of attention. The book is more than a 
practical working tool—it is interesting 
throughout. 


America’s Educational Press, edited by Lyle 
W. Ashby. The Educational Press Asso. 
ciation of America. Cloth, 192 pp. Price, 
$2.75. 

This is the fiftieth anniversary year- 
book of the Educational Press Association 
of America, of which the VoLTa REVIEW is 
a member. It was in 1895 that representa- 
tives of leading educational journals of the 
country met and formed the Educational 
Press Association of America “for united 
strength in advancing educational prin- 
ciples and methods.” Approximately 250 
educational magazines now compose the 
AEP membership. Looking to the future, 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
says that an educational editor should have 
a sense of mission, a love of people, the 
broadest possible education, a growing 
knowledge of human history, an alert sense 
of current affairs, the power to learn con- 
stantly, the ability to write easily, a techni- 
cal understanding of printing and _ the 
graphic arts, the habit of learning from 
criticism, and a well balanced, growing 
philosophy of life and education. 


Sound Control for Faulty Hearing, by J. J. 
Williams. March of Progress, August 
1946. 

A two-page article describing the tele- 
phone amplifier for the hard of hearing 
which has been in use for many years and 
also fairly new equipment which is placed 
directly in the base of an ordinary cradle- 
type telephone. (For illustration and de- 
scription, see the Votta Review, March 
1946, page 167.) 
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CLEARTONE 


AN AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCT 
aR NEP SEAT 


MINIATURE PARTS 
NEW IMPROVED HEARING 


@ Revolutionary case-within-a-case reduces case 
and clothing noises. 
@ Invisible earmold. No receiver in the ear. 
@ Special made fittings for difficult cases. 
@ Miniature Walky-Talkie A-Cells and Minimax 8-Cell Phone 










30 
VOLTS 


@ Super-crystal magnetic and bone receivers. ‘or 

@ Greater distance, better understanding. Appointment 
@ Tone contro! and cut-out for background noises. e 

@ Reduced hollow scratchy and muffied sounds, 

@ Instantaneous tube and chassis replacement. ? = 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES Booklet $ 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS Inc. 


» 104 S. Michigan Ave.:e Suite 1528 ® Randolph 3907-8-9 











No other hearing aid in the country has the “sock” and sales record, we 
believe, of this copy currently running in many cities. 

“THE SMALLEST EAR-AID IN THE WORLD" is taking the hearing public 
by storm! 

CLEARTONE production is rapidly making it possible to appoint other 
dealers. 

A new and attractive type of dealer-deal and protection awaits the enquiry 
of competent and progressive dealers. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Offices: 104 S. Michigan Ave. 

Plant: 2454 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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AMAZINGLY TINY! 
THE NEW (1947) 






MONO -PAC 


HEARING AID 







ONE UNIT 


(with earpiece 
end cord) 


About 5 
the Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing Aids 


AS 
{ge 






SO TINY! SO CLEAR! 
SO POWERFUL! 






12 ADVANTAGES 


MEAN NEW HEARING EASE! 
(Check These 5—Then Rush Coupon for full facts!) 


1. ar agen. | in one small unit (plus ear- 
piece and cord.)No separate battery 
pack, no battery wire. 

The Powerful new hearing ““X-Cell” bat- 
tery that outperforms units 5 times its size. 

3, Range Selector filters out background 
noises. 

4. Tone Economy Control cuts battery 


5. onl Personal fitting for your own 
type of hearing loss. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Beltone Building, Dept. 0000, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Coupon’ FREE Book or Demonstration 


iil 


Beltone Hearing Aid 

Beltone Building, Dept. 0000 

1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 

Without obligation, prove to me that oe new Beltone 
Mono-Pac will help me HEAR BETTER 
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There Is Hope for the Hard of Hearing, by 
Frances Warfield. Pageant, August 1946, 
A four-page article from the pen of a 


clever writer, one with the light, deft touch 
that arouses and maintains interest. It js 
because hope does “spring eternal” that 
the human race moves on to better things; 
however, it is to be wondered what reliable 
ear specialists say that “nine cases of pro. 
gressive deafness out of ten can be cured 
or permanently arrested if they are found 
and consistently treated early enough in 
childhood.” Otosclerosis is known as pro. 
gressive deafness. It develops in young 


adulthood, not childhood. 


That You May Hear, by Donald M. Eldred, 

1945, 15 pages. 

This booklet presents suggestions on the 
use of hearing aids and some of the most 
common problems involved therein. The 
points which the author discusses and the 
advice he gives would be of the greatest 
interest and benefit to those who have just 
begun to wear hearing aids. Copies of the 
booklet have been distributed by the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D. C., and possibly are still 
obtainable there. The author is Field 
Agent of Vocational Rehabilitation, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. —S. P. S. 
Washington County (Maryland) Program 

for the Prevention of Deafness in Chil- 

dren, by Donald F. Proctor, M.D., and 

W. R. Willard, M.D., Archives of Oto. 

laryngology, American Medical Associa- 

tion, May, 1946. 

The ear, nose and throat clinic described 
in this article went into operation in Feb- 
ruary 1943 in Hagerstown, -Maryland, 
when it was decided to “attempt to find 
and, if possible, cure remediable partial 
deafness in school children.” Although the 
purpose of the report is to outline the 
mechanism of the clinic rather than to re- 
port the results of the work, it is stated 
that more than 700 patients had been seen 
in approximately 40 clinic sessions. 

The authors list as requirements for the 
organization of such a clinic the coopera 
tion of the local health department, ade- 
quate medical and technical equipment and 
the services of a capable health officer and 
otolaryngologist. —S. P. S. 
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Jor (lear, Comfortable Hearing .... 


HEARING AID CARRIERS 


Wearers of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers are assured of 
clear, comfortable hearing . . . 
always, because 


1. Comfortable 
Hearing 

No cutting or binding is 
possible when Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers are prop- 
erly fitted. The weight of 
the carrier . . . and thus 
the hearing aid . . . is more 
evenly distributed allowing 
complete freedum of move- 


ment. 
gp 2. Clear Hearing 

Corre Carriers are designed 
to help retain as much of 
the original hearing clarity 
of the aid as is scientifically 
possible. The carrier also 
acts as a protective cover- 
ing for the hearing aid; 
keeping it from direct con- 
tact with the body and 
undergarments. Yet, at all 
times, it is kept snugly and 
comfortably in place. 


Write today for information 
on these ana other features of 
Hearing Aid Carriers by 
Corre. They are styled for 

















Women. . Men... Boys 
and Girls and are priced for 
even the strictest budgets. 










a 


Clip this coupon NOW for 

Free information on Corre Hear- 

in Aid Carriers. There is no 
i 


gation. 


DEALERS 

There are a few protected areas 
still available to recogni 
hearing aid dealers. Write to- 
day for complete information. 


CORRE CARRIERS 
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62 E. Madison Chicago 2 Ill 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


© Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a demonstration. 














STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving makxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
typcs of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 





TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Accent On Hearing 





Over a long period of years I have writ 
ten to you about hearing problems, ang 
usually about hearing aids because they 
have offered a better solution than lip read. 
ing in my particular case. However, I am 
always glad when you and some of your 
contributors emphasize the need of using 
both together. As poor as my lip reading 
ability is, I know from actual tests that it 
supplements my hearing aid. Mental agil. 
ity and a good mechanical contraption 
make a fine team for the hard of hearing, 

If you recall my name, you may also 
recall that I am one of the old pioneers, 
If I had kept a complete record of all the 
instruments, electrical and non-electrical, 
which I have used through the years, it 
would have to be card indexed for my own 
ready reference. There was the old speak- 
ing tube, an inch in diameter and a yard 
long, which I used to uncoil and hand over 
to a caller much as the late Edward S. 
Martin, one-time editor of Life (the old 
style editions) and Harper’s did. There 
were ever so many camera-like boxed in- 
struments with carbon microphones; the 
original Vactuphone which weighed eight 
or ten pounds; an experimental set with a 
bone oscillator for one ear and an air con 
duction piece for the other; and then the 
modern wearable vacuum tube aids. When 
hard of hearing friends said they would 
wait and let others try out those first mod- 
els, I plunged in and bought—and never 
had a regret. I’ve had several others since 
that first plunge. 


Now I notice that most of the emphasis 
in advertising is on size and weight. I’m 
strong for improvements in anything but 
I can’t help wondering if the manufactur- 
ers and copy writers are losing sight of a 
fine psychological value which the VoLTA 
Review has helped to build up through 
many years. I refer to emphasis on hear- | 
ing at the sacrifice of human vanity. 1% 
have read thousands of words—literally— 
on the difficulties which hearing aid pro-¥ 
moters used to experience. The deafened 
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af BATTERIES 


va} —TO SUIT THE OCCASION! 


"8 | With these 3 midget battery 
hati | ceases Shown in actual size— 
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| Ze MODEL 64 
alo Western Electric Hearing Aid, 
the Gi gor 

si} NEW CONVENIENCE 

ot NEW ECONOMY 
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old | @ Tired of bulky battery packs? Would you 

vere | like a slim, lightweight hearing aid coupled 
in | with tiny batteries for dress, sturdy long- 
the | lived batteries for every day, or powerful 
ght | midget packs for extra power? Then con- 
ha | sider the Model 64 Western Electric Hearing 
om | Aid. It offers you your choice of these midget 
the battery cases—all instantly interchangeable 
to fit the occasion— 


eR 


a 





TAS eRe 


ald 

yd- A TINY, for dress-up occasions. New free- 

er dom from bulges and wrinkles. Despite its operates for about 1¢ an hour. (Larger 33- 
ce small size and exceptional thinness, average and 45-volt batteries also available.) 


* operation cost is less than 2¢ an hour s 
And, with the Model 64 you get new clarity, 


e B ECONOMY, for every day or continuous new intelligibility for Better Hearing pLus. See 


: use. Hardly bigger than a cigarette pack, your Western Electric Hearing Aid dealer—he’s 

. but a bulldog for wear. Cuts average oper- listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. 

ating cost to less than }4¢ an hour. Or write us direct—Western Electric Company, 

€ HI-POWER, for greater needs. If you need Dept. S-5B, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
power, here’s a vest-pocket “dynamo” that —for more details. 





Western Electric Hearing Ards 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








wouldn’t admit their deafness; they didn’t 
want cumbersome aids that advertised what 
they foolishly and vainly tried to hide from 
the world. The greatest victory which 
they have achieved is their willingness to 
admit a physical limitation, to toss into the 
discard that silly sense of shame about 
deafness, and to face the world with cour- 
age in their hearts and visible ear pieces 
in or behind their ears, and even visible 
microphones. 

Are the copy writers, perchance, step- 
ping backward? Every time I read an ad- 
vertisement about the thinnest, lightest, 
tiniest model or battery, so ‘easily con- 
_ cealed, I think of some other superlatives 
that I treasure far more. Through many 
long, hard years I struggled to hear the 
lightest, softest, sweetest tones of the vio- 
lin and the human voice. I would go back 
to my ten-pound portable Vactuphone, if 
necessary, to retain them. 

More power to research laboratories! 


a 
Also, with emphasis, more power to copy 
writers! Let them stuff up their ears for 
a complete month and then take the stuff- 
ing out. By that time they will mention 
size and weight as something merely inci- 
dental to modern good hearing! 
ANNE CxarK, Nebraska. 


Accent On Hearing Conservation 


If your friend, Miss M., should come to 
Maui, I will try to take her for a drive one ~ 
day, but I no longer have a home of my 
own. My cottage was rented during the 
war, since my children objected to my liv- 
ing there alone at such a time. Then the 
tidal wave came, and not only my home 
and contents, but also the land on which it 
stood, were all swept away. Twenty-eight 
homes were demolished near my house, but 
we are thankful no one was injured, and 
no lives lost there. It was a miracle! 

At present, I am still occupying the guest 
cottage in my son’s garden, and still have 
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| “ANYTHING WORTH HEARING IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT’’ 


TWO GOOD WAYS TO CHOOSE 
A HEARING AID 
FOR YOUR OWN USE 





] Thousands who depend on 
Radioear to give them what they 
consider constant hearing happi- 
ness would tell you to choose 
Radioear. You could be guided 
by their advice. 


2 Or, you could compare Radioear, 
point by point, feature by feature, with 
any other good hearing aid . . . bring an 
electronics engineer with you if you wish. 
Let his opinion and your own good 
judgment make the decision. 


Call at your nearest Radioear Distributor and ask 
for the folder ‘‘The Crystal That Went To War.”’ 


RADIOEAR 
Quality Hearing bids 








E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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The Nitchie School of Lip Reading 


Kathryn Alling Ordman 


Mary Pauline Ralli 
; Associate 


Director 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course 


FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Near 43rd Street 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 


475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New York City Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
oo, au ee By appointment 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 


Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
é Near 60th Street 


LE 2-3427 








THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


By I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing 
35 Cents 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
“i 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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my Ford coupé in which to travel about 
the island. 

As Chairman of the Committee for the! 
Hard of Hearing, of the Maui Woman's) 
Club, much of my time has been spent in. 
our testing program for Maui school chil? 
dren. 
myself, all volunteer workers. We have, 
in the past six months, tested the hearing’ 


of 3,654 children, making 5,283 tests in® 
all. Using a 4C audiometer, we have dis] 
covered 179 children who seem to have ay 


hearing handicap. 


The past two weeks, Miss Alice Kent, of. 


the Department of Public Instruction, has 
been on Maui with a discrete frequency 
audiometer. 


55 are referred to specialists. 


days she was with us. 


Miss Kent said the Island of Maui was 


the most “hearing conscious” of any island 7 


she had visited. —M. M. W. 





Nursery School Discussion 
(Continued from page 513) 


trouble other than the irreparable deaf- 
ness. 

‘Each mother would do well to seek out 
the only correspondence course written for 
the mother’s work with a deaf baby—and 
she should do this preparatory work to 
make ready for the school age of two years 
or later. Children vary; one advice will 


not suffice for all, but the advice to seek ~ 


early for what will answer the special needs 
of the deaf child does apply to each and 
every parent, member of society, and 
school. 





National Hearing Week 
The American Hearing Society and its 
chapters will observe National Hearing 
Week November 10 to 16. The theme is: 
Enlist for Better Hearing. Plans are be- 
ing made for widespread education of the 
public along constructive lines. 


There are eight members besides) 


I have driven every day tow 
schools where Miss Kent has given this | 
individual test to the children we found. % 
Only 76 are hard of hearing, and of these 7 
Now vata- | 
tion is at hand and we rest for a time. Miss 7 
Kent made 186 individual tests in the eight 7 
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THIS 
‘EVEREADY’ 
‘MINI-MAX’ 

HEARING-AID 

BATTERY 
GIVES ME 
LONG, 
DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE! 


THE MAN = 
e of the ne 
och ultra-compact’ - 








tches: 

f safety matcne 
hearing-aid batteries = 
designed to operate - 
possible cost per hour. 





left is wearins 
w-aype hearing aids. 












IN RADIOS 
TOO, 
RECEPTION 
IS ‘TOPS’ 
WITH 
‘EVEREADY’ 
‘MINI-MAX’ 
BATTERIES! 


MAZING “POCKET POWERHOUSES” 


give you exciting new products !— outstanding quality ! 





DOWN ON THE FARM, away from 
Power lines, radios now need no 
longer be heavy and cumbersome, 
thanks to the “Eveready” Farm Ra- 
dio Pack No. 758! This pack per- 
mits manufacturers to design farm 
tadios light enough to be carried — 
yet without sacrifice of battery-life 
or economy of operation. It’s also 
the modern, lightweight battery unit 
for most older farm radios using 
“A-B” Packs. 





HE HEART of every hear- 

ing aid or battery-powered 
radio is the “B” battery — the 
source of its power. 

This is why “Eveready” “Mini- 
Max” “B” batteries are so im- 
portant. Their radically different 
inner construction eliminates 
waste space with extra power- 
producing materials. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


and ‘‘Mini-Maz”’ distinguish products of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 















(Left) The “Eveready” battery No. 
467, for camera-size portable radios, 
will give you uniform high power 
and long life. (Right) The tiny 15- 
volt “Eveready” Hearing-Aid bat- 
tery—less than 114 inches high. One 
of the developments that made pos- 
sible the new lightweight single-unit 
hearing aids. For all types of hear- 
ing aids, “Eveready” batteries give 
you the most economical power — 
save you money. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
-PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street ‘ 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Our Miscellany 
(Continued from page 526) 


salary, of course, although a lower ec 
nomic level might help) and teach. ; 

He should be obliged to make ro 
administer home-rooms, direct extracuricy 
lar activities, fill out countless blanks count 
less times, worry about books, float i 
room to room through crowded corrid 
teach lyric poetry in a wood-shop, an 
music appreciation near a crowded lunch 
room, seat forty-five students in a room 
containing thirty-nine desks, answer in 
numerable calls by clerks, nurses, and 
guidance experts, direct fire drills, and at 
the same time maintain the poise, the dig. 
nity and the mingled geniality and aloof 
ness that are supposed to be characteristic 
of the good teacher. For good measure, 
he should have his fair share of the men- 
tally deficient, the morally obtuse, the 
physically unclean, the chattering, the gig- 
gling, the belligerent, the impudent, the 
gum-chewing and the habitually tardy. 
Then he would return to his college class- 
room or to his administrative desk a sad- 
der and wiser man. 


—Portland School Bulletin. 








Two English Educators Retire 


Early in this year the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf in England lost 
the services of two men who had long been 
associated with it. Mr. Carey Roe who 
for twenty-five years had been the editor 
of The Teacher of the Deaf, the organiza- 
tion’s official publication, has retired and 
his place been filled by E. S. Greenaway 
who had served as an assistant editor in 
recent years. Mr. N. S. Follwell, for many 
years an assistant editor of the publication 
and secretary of the association, also has 
retired. Both men had previously been 
teachers of the deaf and had been in the 
field for some forty years. 

Their untiring efforts will be missed by 
all who had the pleasure of knowing them. 

The Votta Review extends best wishes 
to them in their retirement and to their 
successors in their new tasks. 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 
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Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum f 

tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced q 

by the oldest organization in America specializ- i 

ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 4 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 

available . . . with protected territory. ; 
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MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


| Kacopak 


—— 




















ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 


Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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School Reports 


The Volta Bureau acknowledges, with’ 
thanks, Annual Reports from the folloy. 
ing schools, received for the Library: 

New York School for the Deaf, 127th 
Annual Report, Year ending June 30, 1945, 

Lexington School for the Deaf, 78th An. 
nual Report, Period ending June 30, 1945, 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Trustees’ Annual. Report, Year 1944. 
1945. 

Pennsylvania School for the Deaf (Mt, 
Airy), Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors, 1944-1945. 

Beverly School for the Deaf (Beverly, 7 
Mass.), 65th Annual Report, Year Ending © 
1945. 








Full Color Bird Slides Available 


The National Audubon Society an- 7 
nounces a series of 2x 2 full color slides, ~ 
a new addition to the Audubon Film and 
Slide Library. Made from the bird paint- 7 
ings by Major Allan Brooks, the slides ” 
will be a valuable aid to teachers, leaders, 
and to camps, clubs and youth groups. 
Experience has shown that pictures of this 
type are superior to actual color photo- 
graphs in teaching work, as each bird is 
shown in exactly the correct position to 
reveal its characteristic field markings. 

The slides, 150 in all, are available in 
seven sets of twenty each and one of ten. 
They will sell for $5.00 per set of twenty, 
$2.50 for the set of ten, or $35.00 for the 
eight sets. A listing of the various birds 
in each set may be secured by writing to 
the National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


i age it Aint 











Molly Mather 
(Continued from page 521) 
lack of a pocket to hold the battery for his 
hearing aid. He obtained a piece of harness 
strap and hung it on his chest.” 

There are problems and problems, and 
where there is a will there is a way to 
solve them. I think this discussion is quite 
interesting. All of us can think up difficul- 
ties the other fellow simply walked around, 
without even seeing them. And by the 


‘ 
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phe Xtra Th 
PARAVOX 


WITH BATTERIES AND TRANSMITTER 


‘| *4y-i'One” HEARING AID 


h SLIM AND SLENDER — FITS POCKET OR PERSON — 
EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC INTERNAL - TYPE CHASSIS 
GUARANTEES QUICK SERVICE AND QUIET OPERATION 


Think of a hearing aid, so slim, so slender that its thinness compares 
favorably with a fountain pen’s. And there's only one cord, one case, 


No separate batteries, no battery cord. COMPARED WITH PEN 


vet 





5 

; Yes, here it is, the new 'Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, the latest “A\ll-in- With no sacrifice of power or 
One", the ultimate in hearing aid comfort and pleasure. economy, this PARAVOX is 

thin, shorter than a pen, a re- 
Using standard, easy-to-get batteries, equipped with a “‘sensitone” markable advance in hearing 


: control, you should try this PARAVOX. See for yourself how years aid design. 
| of experience (more than any other manufacturer in producing one- 
case, one-cord hearing aids) have culminated in this beautiful 
PARAVOX. We earnestly urge you to test its superb qualities. 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, © 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


























olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principai 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 


To attach 22'-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
ght Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 
$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight battery. Each size, 

Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 

Users: Pleass give your dealer’s name & address 
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same token, the other fellow stumbles oye, 
obstacles we didn’t know were there. Neg 
month we'll have some more question 
and answers. 1 

Sincerely yours, MOLLY MATHER, 





The Mistress of Seven Hearths — 
(Continued from page 517) j 

tractive display gives a thing a chance 
sell itself. Seven Hearths is ideal for 
Mrs. Brintnall is a chatty, companionabl 
person with a lively interest in people ar 
their needs. To her, deafness is an incide 
rather than the controlling factor in he 
life. An ear phone and lip reading are@ 
pair of good crutches which she valuesy 
Failure has no place in her philosophy off 
life. She is so interested in things she en 
joys doing that one normal life time seems 
all too short for the accomplishment of all” 
of it. 





Employment of the Handicapped 

Representatives of organizations with 
members throughout the country are pledg- 
ing cooperation in the nationwide move- 
ment to step up employment of the handi- 
capped, according to Major General Graves 
B. Erskine, USMC, Adiminstrator of the | 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Labor. 

“A concise statement of the problem is _ 
that we are concerned with the task of put- 
ting more physically handicapped people | 
to work,” General Erskine said. “The ae- 
complishment of this objective has far” 
reaching implications. Fundamentally, it 7 
is both an economic and a social problem, 

“During the recent hostilities many han- 7 
dicapped workers were employed. Studies 7 
made reveal that they were successful work- 7 
ers. This being true, there is no legitimate 
reason why they should not be permitted 
to compete on an equal basis with the non- 
handicapped in work for which they are 
qualified. 

“Recent reports indicate that now that 
the labor market is somewhat easier, the 
handicapped who are qualified to work are 
not being hired in proportion to their num- — 
ber. If they are not employed they must of 7 
necessity drift back to being cared for by 7 
public or private social agencies.” 
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... BY THE MARERS 
OF THE WORLD'S FIRST 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
CRYSTAL HEARING AID 





FREE o get free our new informative and handsomely 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘New Hearing Through The Miracle Of 
Electronics,” fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
Address: Dept. 6D, TELEX Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














A popular 
combination: 
XX30E, 45 volt 
“B” and TE, 
1% volt “A” 


Look for the 
Burgess 
label! 


BURGESS 7 4 


Hearong 
/ BATTERY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY « FREEPORT, ILL'NOIS 
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Ideals are like stars . . . we never reach 
but we chart our course by them. 





—Swanson Newsette. 


Peace is different from butter and lamb choy 
The more people want it, the more there ig) 
go around. : 


—Gracie Allen, 


Hatred is a precious liquor, a poison deg 
than that of the Borgias, because it is made) 
our blood, our health, our sleep, and’ two-thit 
of our love. 4 
—Charles Beaudelaire, quoted in ~ 

“Everybody’s Weekly.” 


I don’t see why people who try to writé 
publication don’t first get down on their 
and pray, “Dear God, help me to be simple 
direct when I write this piece.” : 

—e M. 


The healthy state of mind is that which ent 
tains hope, faith and serenity in the face of ti 
like the present. , 

—Emerso 


The days that make us happy make us wise. : 


—Pindar, 


A frank and somewhat headlong carriage, 
looking too anxiously before, not dallying in mai 
lin regret over the past, stamps the man who! 
armored for this world. 4 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


A man of adequate vitality and zest will 
mount all misfortunes by the emergence, 
each blow, of an interest in life and the we 
around him which cannot be narrowed down? 
much as to make one loss fatal. 


—Bertrand Russell. 


a 


Discontent is the want of self-reliance; it is 


infirmity of the will. ; 
—Emerson, — 


I hate the guys 

Who criticize 

And minimize 

The other guys 

Whose enterprise 

Has made them rise 

Above the guys A 

Who criticize. 3 
—Alexander Animator. ~ 





